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God  surely  placed  some  wonderful,  yet  some  strange 
people  in  this  country  of  ours,  particularly  Louisiana. 
While  the  language  and  religions  may  differ  in  sections  of 
the  state,  their  ideas  follow  along  the  same  pattern  day 
after  day,  year  after  year.  They  play  games  and  we  must 
play  with  some  of  them,  referee  others  and  blow  our  whistles 
to  halt  many. 

We  have  about  four  types  of  individuals  in  this  rich 
natural  resource  state,  speaking  along  conservation  lines, 
a  subject  with  which  we  are  familiar.  There's  the  habitual 
violator  who  causes  so  much  grief  to  the  Enforcement 
Division.  This  fellow  is  going  to  violate  our  conservation 
laws  even  if  we  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  24  hours 
of  the  day  with  him.  He's  a  natural;  his  second  nature  is 
breaking  laws.  We  don't  worry  too  much  about  him,  even 
though  he  asks  no  favors  and  gets  none,  knowing  that  he'll 
get  caught  only  to  try  and  try  again. 

Then  there's  the  fellow  who  violates  for  the  very  thrill 
of  "getting  by".  Maybe  he  does  get  by  occasionally,  but 
not  for  long.  Once  he  is  apprehended  and  dealt  with  in 
court  he  becomes  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  movement 
toward  better  conservation.  Next  is  the  guy  who  doesn't 
care  one  way  or  the  other ;  he's  a  nonchalant  sort  of  friend 
and  foe,  the  type  we  are  reaching  almost  daily  with  our 
efforts.  He's  on  the  fence,  and  we  of  the  Commission  are 
pulling  him  over  to  our  side,  perhaps  slowly,  but  certainly. 

We  are  rather  proud  of  this  last  and  most  important  group 
which,  once  persuaded  to  our  side,  bends  over  backward 
encouraging  every  act  of  good  conservation.  They'll  go 
out  of  their  way  to  join  a  wildlife  club,  put  out  a  campfire, 
plug  their  guns,  observe  all  the  seasons,  teach  youngsters 
to  hunt,  and  take  a  boy  fishing.  We  need  these  people  .  .  . 
every  day  of  the  year. 

We  want  to  give  every  sportsman  good  gunning  and 
excellent  fishing,  but  still  we  must  maintain  our  God-given 
natural  resources,  because  fish  and  game  are  much  likened 
to  oil  —  once  they  have  reached  the  point  of  extinction, 
they  are  gone  forever.  When  a  well  is  pumped  dry,  that's  all. 

The  523-member  wildlife  and  fisheries  commission  group 
wants  you  to  have  the  best  at  this  Christmas  season  .  .  . 
and  through  all  the  new  years  to  come. 
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Mother  nature  remembered  us  with  all 
her  glory  as  a  cloudless  sky  slowly  grew 
pink,  an  early  rising  rooster  sounded  his 
distant  greeting  and  promises  of  an  almost 
still,  quiet  day  dawned  on  the  opening  of 
squirrel  season.  A  slight  ripple  was  barely 
visible  on  Tensas  river  and  an  occasional 
gar  flipped  his  tail  at  a  shad,  telling  us  that 
the  age-old  game  of  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  would  never  end,  not  in  our  life- 
time, at  least. 

We  had  arrived  by  boat  at  twilight  the 
day  before,  somewhat  eager,  anticipating 
and  visioning  bushy  tails  on  every  hickory 
nut,  pin  oak,  white  oak  and  bitter  pecan 
tree  in  Tensas  swamp — on  the  Franklin 
and  Tensas  side — about  four  miles  south 
of  the  river  bridge  on  state  highway  No. 
48. 

Setting  up  camp  is  work,  but  judging  by 
the  whistling,  humming  and  laughter,  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  nothing  short  of 
Utopia.  Fred  made  fun  of  Bill's  automatic, 
Dick  asked  about  the  case  of  shells  brought 
by  Derrel  and  all  of  us  laughed  about  the 
new  hunting  clothes  sported  by  our  city 
friend,  Louis.  Most  of  our  duds  were  briar 
torn,  stained  by  deer  and  squirrel  blood 
of  previous  seasons,  and  black  splotches 
showed  at  the  shoulders  of  the  coats  de- 
noting that  guns  had  been  carried  many 
miles  during  previous  years.  Some  of  us 
had  new  clothes,  too,  but  we'd  never  wear 
them  the  first  day  because  we'd  bear  the 


By  John  Blanchard 

brunt  of  attacks  which  invariably  are 
aimed    at    nimrod    novices. 

After  a  supper  of  pork  and  beans,  bacon 
and  eggs,  topped  with  coffee  boiled  in  a 
gallon  syrup  bucket  of  Tensas  water,  we 
sat  around  and  killed  a  make  believe  limit 
of  deer,  bears,  panthers,  turkey,  quail, 
doves,  ducks  and  squirrels.  Tall  tales  were 
never  taller,  coffee  never  better  and  friend- 
ship never  closer  than  at  this  period.  We 
were  free  for  two  days,  away  from  the 
office,  away  from  the  wives  and  children, 
away  from  our  obligations  with  but  one 
intent — to  outwit  two  days  (or  less)  limit 
of  squirrels.  It  was  a  happy  group  that 
slept  little  and  dreamed  a  lot  that  night  in 
anticipation  of  opening  day. 

If  you've  never  hunted  the  swamp  coun- 
try you  couldn't  appreciate  our  expecta- 
tions. Our  campsite  was  directly  across 
from  Beelar  bayou,  a  small  deep-banked 
stream  flowing  west  into  Tensas.  Only  a 
trickle  is  evident  during  the  hunting  sea- 
sons, but  its  banks  overflow  in  the  spring, 
producing  buffalo  and  catfish  for  home  con- 
sumption and  commercial  purposes.  Banks 
of  tall  willows  mark  the  mouth  of  Beelar, 
shadowed  only  by  giant  bitter  pecans  on 
the  east  bank.  The  willows  aren't  of  the 
"weeping"  variety,  but  stand  rather  majes- 


tically as  if  to  announce  "I  am  a  part  of 
this  Uninhabited  country." 

Here  in  pre-Civil  War  days  stood  a 
commissary  known  as  Sevier's  crossing. 
Today,  only  dense  swampland,  rattlesnakes, 
frogs,  predators  and  game  animals  may  be 
seen.  The  whine  of  a  bandsaw  has  seen 
some  virgin  timber  fall  by  the  wayside, 
but  plenty  of  den  trees  and  others  stocked 
with  mast  provide  food  and  cover  for  wily 
grey  and  fox  squirrels.  Dotting  the  vast 
swamp  are  small  sloughs  surrounded  by 
giant  cypress  trees,  some  of  them  dead 
and  dying,  others  still  standing  and  har- 
boring fine,  fat  fox  squirrels. 

When  it  was  light  enough  to  make  out 
the  outline  of  the  river  we  eased  down  to 
the  boat  landing.  The  banks  of  Tensas  at 
low  water  are  steep  and  often  slick  with 
the  early  morning  dew.  We  crossed  quietly, 
the  silence  disturbed  only  by  an  occasional 
bump  of  the  paddle  on  the  side  of  the 
boat.  Glow  of  cigarettes  still  made  a  pierc- 
ing hole  in  the  semi-darkness  as  feet 
scrambled  up  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 

We  had  waited  about  nine  months  for 
this  and  the  time  had  come.  Each  hunter 
wanted  to  be  alone,  promising  to  return 
before  noon.  When  you  are  ready  to  re- 
turn, they  were  told,  put  your  back  to  the 
sun  and  walk  until  you  reach  the  river? 
for  those  afraid  of  getting  lost,  the  advice- 
was  to  follow  the  bank  of  Beelar  in  an 
easterly  direction.  All.  agreed  and  the  hunt 
was   on. 


Fred's  .16  gauge  pump  spoke  first,  shat- 
tering the  stillness.  One  down  and  nine  to 
go,  we  vouched.  Down  the  river  a  way 
a  big  .12  automatic  opened  up  and  we 
knew  Louis  had  found  a  nest  of  grey  squir- 
rels in  a  haw  thicket  bordering  the  river. 
Dick  and  I  knew  the  country  and  threaded 
our  way  eastward  toward  Big  Slough.  Der- 
rel  and  Bill  were  making  out  all  right 
because  we  soon  heard  the  woods  rock 
from  the  boom  of  the  .12  double  of  Derrel 
and  the  small  chatter  made  by  Bill's  .22 
automatic. 

A  big  red  fox  squirrel  jumped  on  the 
side  of  an  elm  and  chattered  four  times 
before  he  became  future  mulligan  at  the 
sound  of  Dick's  big  pumpgun.  In  the  dis- 
tance, gunshots  made  a  staccato  in  the 
still  morning  air  and  the  acrid  odor  of 
gunpowder  never  smelled  better  as  it 
trailed  from  the  muzzle  of  the  old  pump. 

The  sun  climbed  slowly  toward  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  making  the  dew  sparkle  like 
stars  on  a  summer  night.  A  hint  of  frost 
was  in  the  air,  but  not  cold  enough  to  make 
vapor  as  one  breathed  in  the  clean  swamp 
air.  Dick  heard  squealing  grey  squirrels 
ripping  bark  on  a  dead  pin  oak  and  headed 
slightly  northward.  He  liked  thicket  hunt- 
ing and  I  continued  toward  the  old  squir- 
rel road,  a  right-of-way  cut  100  years  ago 
by  slaves.  Knowing  that  rattlers  and  grey 
squirrels  both  inhabit  thickets,  I  started  for 
big  woods  and  open  territory  so  that  I 
might  see  where  I  was  placing  my  booted 
feet. 

I  carried  my  little  .20  automatic  in  the 
crook  of  my  arm,  my  neck  craned  almost 
skyward  toward  the  tops  of  the  big  white 
oaks  and  pecans.  Some  leaves  twitched 
suddenly  in  the  top  of  a  big  pecan — the 
wind  wasn't  blowing  and  I  knew  it  could 
be  only  one  thing;  only  one  thing  shakes 
a  cluster  of  leaves  in  that  fashion  and 
that's  a  bushy  tail.  A  spider  web  dimmed 
my  vision  momentarily  and  my  face  flushed 
with  anticipation  of  the  first  kill  in  al- 
most a  year.  He  heard  me  snap  a  twig  and 
I  mumbled  something  about  being  clumsy 
under  my  breath  as  he  started  moving  .  .  . 
and  fast.  I  snapped  a  shot  at  him  in  mid-air, 
a  clean  miss  but  got  him  the  next  shot  as  he 
hesitated  slightly  before  jumping  to  the 
next  pecan  tree.  The  number  sixes  and  the 
fall  must  have  gotten  him  because  he  was 
dead  when  I  reached  down  to  hurriedly 
place  him  in  my  coat  and  get  going  in 
search   of   more. 

A  muffled  bark  broke  through  the  chat- 
ter of  a  couple  of  thrashers  and  I  headed 
in  his  direction,  gum-shoeing  my  way  to- 
ward a  big  rotten  oak  dotted  with  holes. 
I  could  see  him  sitting  between  me  and 
the  sun,  perched  high  on  a  naked  limb, 
popping  his  tail  with  every  bark.  He  was 
my  meat  and  my  favorite — a  big,  shiny 
black  fox.  I  stuck  my  head  around  a  big 
oak  to  get  a  better  view  and  that's  when 
he  viewed  me.  Like  a  rocket  he  went  into 
the  nearest  hole  and  my  hopes  dropped. 
I  stepped  into  the  small  opening  to  bemoan 
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moving    squirrel,   gray    or   fox,    pre- 
hallenging   target,   especially   to   the 
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my  failure  and  I  got  a  pleasant  surprise — 
he  undoubtedly  frightened  a  red  fox  out 
of  his  wits  in  that  hole  and  the  red  fox 
burst  into  plain  view.  Without  thinking 
and  without  hesitating  I  pushed  off  the 
safety  on  my  little  scattergun  and  let  drive 
at  30  yards,  killing  him  graveyard  dead. 
I  could  almost  smell  the  mulligan  as  I  stood 
alone  in  60,000  acres  of  woods  smiling  at 
my   luck. 

I  shot  a  grey  (we  call  'em  cat-squirrels) 
after  about  10  more  minutes  of  walking 
and  looking.  I  left  the  big  dead  oak 
'cause  I  don't  have  enough  patience  to  out- 
sit a  black  fox;  it's  almost  useless  unless 
you  know  he's  the  only  squirrel  in  the 
woods.  They  have  the  patience  of  Job, 
the  cunning  of  a  fox  and  need  no  hearing- 
aid. 

After  another  hour  without  much  luck  I 
turned  westward  toward  the  river  wonder- 
ing what  the  othei's  had  done.  I  knocked 
off  two  red  foxes  in  a  willow  den  tree  to 
make  five  and  continued  my  trek.  Dick 
whistled  like  a  quail  and  I  answered  him — 
he  was  trying  to  turn  a  big  fox  squirrel 
who  was  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  big 
moss-covered  elm.  He  had  given  him  the 
coat  treatment  (placing  his  coat  on  a  small 
tree  opposite  where  he  was  standing  and 
running  back  to  his  former  position)  and 
also  the  stick  method  (tossing  a  stick  to 
the  other  side  of  the  tree,  hoping  that  the 
squirrel  would  crawl  around  in  view). 

After  10  minutes  steady  work  we  turned 
the  contrary  fellow  and  Dick  blasted  him 
from  his  perch  in  the  moss.  Only  then  by 
shaking  a  vine  did  he  fall,  making  Dick's 
limit  for  the  day.  His  coat  was  full  of 
greys,  reds  and  one  black  fox  and  his 
tobacco-stained  mouth  broke  into  a  grin 
as  if  to  say  "I've  enjoyed  this  morning, 
how    about   you?" 

We  walked  campward  together  and  ran 
across  two  more  which  he  permitted  me  to 
shoot,  making  seven  total  and  a  happy 
hunter. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  camp  we  heard  Louis 
and  Bill  talking.  We  learned  later  that 
Louis  had  heard  a  rattler  after  killing  two 
greys  and  had  called  it  a  day.  Bill  came 
back  with  him  to  keep  him  company  after 
bagging  five.  Fred  and  Derrel  were  still 
out.     As  the    sun   neared  its  meridian  we 


They    don't   all    get    away. 
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heard  Derrel  coming-  across  in  the  boat  and 
walked  down  to  greet  him.  He  said  not  a 
word  until  he  had  tied  the  boat  and  then 
very  little,  just  a  friendly  greeting.  On 
an  elm  branch  dangled  10  very  dead  greys. 
We  said  "Lucky"  and  invited  him  to  hurry 
since  the  coffee  was  getting  cold.  Fred 
arrived  with  seven  shortly  afterward  and 
the  details  of  the  morning  hunt  could 
have  been  heard  a  mile  away.  Each  took 
his  turn  and  told  of  the  one  which  lodged 
in  some  vines,  another  that  continued  bark- 
ing after  he  was  shot  twice,  one  that 
jumped  on  the  side  of  a  tree  not  three  feet 
away,  another  that  lodged  in  the  forks  of  a 
pin  oak  and  many  other  well-known  capers 
to  stay  out  of  the  pot. 

We  had  potluck  for  lunch  and  Dick  was 
elected,  unanimously,  to  prepare  the  mul- 
ligan for  supper.  We  lounged  around  the 
camp,  picking  off  ticks  and  telling  tall 
stories  and  listened  to  many  versions  of 
the  rattler  versus  Louis  tale.  We  agreed 
that  we  should  spray  ourselves  with  the 
anti-tick  solution,  that  the  weather  should 
get  colder  and  run  them  into  their  nests 
or  that  we  should  wear  rubber  boots  and 
keep  our  pants  legs  inside. 

The  argument  about  which  is  the  better 
way  to  skin  a  squirrel  started  and  we 
adjourned  to  the  river  to  see  the  contest. 
Derrel  preferred  the  method  where  a  slit 
is  made  under  the  tail  while  the  back  legs 
are  held  down  with  your  foot,  then  the 
tail  is  transferred  under  your  foot  and 
using  the  back  legs  a  pull  is  made,  taking 
the  clothes  off  the  squirrel.  Bill  vouched 
that  the  back  should  be  slit  and  two  fingers 
placed  toward  the  tail  and  two  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  pointed  toward  the  head. 
The  hands  are  pulled  in  opposite  directions, 
pulling  the  hide  from  the  meat.  Dick  won 
by  four  seconds,  but  the  argument  was 
not  settled  and  never  will  be  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Dick  playing  the  role  of  the  chef,  cooked 
a  mulligan  that  night  unlike  any  you've 
ever  sopped  with  a  biscuit.  A  full,  happy 
crew  bedded  down  after  a  few  hands  of 
blackjack  to  await  next  day's  hunt.  Snor- 
ing soon  broke  the  stillness  and  owls  in  the 
distance  accompanied  the  quintet  as  I  lay 
awake  wondering  what  greater,  cleaner 
sport  than  hunting  could  ever  be  invented. 
I  drifted  off  to  dream  of  fox  squirrels  and 
Louis'  rattlesnake  and  was  awakened  by 
Fred  who  was  kindling  the  fire  to  make 
coffee  at  4   a.m. 

The  next  morning's  hunt  was  not  as 
successful,  from  a  bag  limit  point  of  view, 
because  a  high  wind  had  risen  during  the 
night.  This  failed  to  dampen  our  spirits 
as  we  tipped  through  the  woods  and  pitted 
our   skill    against   that   of   the   bushy   tail. 

The  "Terrible  Six"  broke  camp  at  3  p.m. 
and  the  tired  group  said  little  as  two 
five-horse  motors  hummed  a  lullaby  home- 
ward. 

—THE  END 
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First  step  in  this  method  of  undressing  a 
squirrel,  which  is  demonstrated  by  John 
Blanchard,  is  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the 
tail  from  the  under  side.  Cut  through  the  tail 
bone,  but  not  through  the  skin  on  the  far 
side. 


Then  place  your  foot  on  the  squirrel's  tail 
and,  holding  his  hind  legs,  begin  a  steady 
pull.  The  skin  should  begin  to  peel  off 
smoothly.  If  it  doesn't  a  snip  or  two  with 
the  knife  will  start  the  skin  tear  in  the  right 
direction. 


Continue  to  pull  until  the  head  and  forelegs  are  exposed. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  work  the  legs  free  with  your  hand. 
This  will  leave  the  skin  on  the  hind  legs,  tapering  to  a 
point  on  the  belly.  From  the  same  position  grab  this  point 
of  skin  and  free  the  hind  legs.  Leave  the  skin  attached  to 
the    hind    legs    for    the    time    being,    using     it    to    hang    your 


squirrel  over  a  convenient  limb,  post,  or  nail.  With  the 
knife  make  a  cut  down  the  belly  from  stern  to  stem,  and 
remove  the  viscera.  Cut  away  any  severely  bloodshot  areas. 
Some  people  prefer  to  remove  the  belly  skin,  as  is  being 
done  here.  Wash  your  meat  well  and  get  it  into  an  ice  box 
or   refrigerator.   Simple? 


Improvement  Is  Anticipated  In 

LOUISIANA  WILD  FUR  CROP 


from  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY, 
New  York,  N.  Y. : 

BATON  ROUGE,  La.,  Oct.  15.— While 
Louisiana's  fur  bearer  population  is  now 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry, "very  favorable  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1953"  are  leading  wild  life  officials  to 
expect  a  considerable  rise  in  the  crop  in 
1953-1954. 

Ted  O'Neil,  chief  of  the  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  comments:  "One  primary  fac- 
tor influencing  the  number  of  fur  bearers 
taken  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  been 
the  tremendous  industrial  and  other  de- 
velopments throughout  the  State  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  particularly  the 
oil  industry  and  the  fishing  industry  along 
the   Gulf  Coast. 

"Trappers  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
steady  job  to  take  a  chance  on  a  short 
trapping  season  with  very  unpredictable 
pelt  prices.  The  value  of  furs  has  not  in- 
creased according  to  other  economic  stand- 
ards through  the  State;  actually  muskrats 
are  still  at  depression  prices  as  far  as  the 
trappers  are  concerned. 


"Also,  the  20  per  cent  luxury  tax  placed 
on  fur  garments  plus  the  additional  Fur 
and  Leather  Workers  Union  wages  have  all 
reflected  right  back  to  the  trapper  and 
landowner  in  the  coastal  marshes  in  the 
State." 

Trapping  dates  for  this  State  have  been 
set  as  follows  for  the  1953-1954  season: 
Muskrat,  Dec.  1  to  Feb.  15;  Nutria,  Jan. 
1  to  Feb.  15;  mink,  Nov.  15  to  Jan.  10. 
All  trapping,  except  mink,  in  Plaquemines 
Parish,  below  Pointe-a-la-Hache,  Dec.  1  to 
Feb.  15.  Mink,  in  that  area,  Dec.  1  to 
Jan.  10. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  of  the  musk- 
rat  crop  of  Louisiana  is  pointed  up  by  an 
analysis  of  the  catch  over  the  past  13  years, 
compiled  by  the  State  agency.  This  shows 
that  a  total  of  1,247,705  muskrats,  averag- 
ing $1.15  each,  were  taken  in  the  1952- 
1953  season — a  total  value  of  $1,434,860. 

This  compares  with  the  peak  seasons  of 
1945  through  1947,  when  well  over  8  mil- 
lion muskrats  were  trapped  in  the  State. 
Specifically,  in  1945-1946,  a  total  of  8,- 
337,411  muskrats  were  taken,  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1.50,  and  a  value  of  $12,306,116. 


The  1946-1947  catch  was  8,029,764,  aver- 
aging $1,  valued  at  $8,029,764. 

In  the  following  year  the  crop  dwindled 
to  less  than  6  million,  and  by  1948-1949 
it  had  dipped  to  under  3  million.  The  low 
point  was  reached  in  1951-1952,  when  only 
1,011,202  muskrats  were  trapped,  averag- 
ing $1.09. 

In  the  same  span  of  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  nutria  produc- 
tion. Last  season,  a  total  of  89,526  were 
taken  at  an  average  price  of  $2.  In  1945- 
1946  there  were  slightly  under  9,000  worth 
about  $5  apiece;  in  1946-1947,  about 
18,000  averaging  $3;  by  1949-1950,  almost 
40,000  at  a  $3  average;  and  in  1951-1952, 
about  78,000  worth  $2  apiece. 

The  mink  catch  last  year  amounted  to 
113,073  averaging  some  $10  a  pelt.  There 
have  been  fluctuations  in  this  fur  catch 
over  the  13-year  period,  the  best  season 
being  1945-1946,  when  over  168,000  were 
taken,  averaging  some  $15  a  pelt. 

Raccoon  also  had  its  best  season  in  1945- 
1946,  when  over  244,000  were  taken  at 
an  average  of  $1.50.  Last  year,  63,429 
raccoons  were  trapped  at  a  50-cent  aver- 
age. —THE  END 


The  Band  You  Report  May  Be 


Xlie  Connecting  Link 


In  September  1952,  Charles  Gilroy  of 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  found  his  cat  eating 
a  woodcock.  Since  Mr.  Gilroy  had  heard 
that  cats  seldom  eat  woodcock,  he  examined 
the  bird  more  carefully  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  its  identity.  While  examining  the  bird, 
he  discovered  an  aluminum  band  on  its  leg; 
imagine  Mr.  Gilroy's  surprise  when  he  was 
later  informed  that  it  had  been  banded 
on  January  29,  1952  at  Grosse  Tete,  Loui- 
siana. 

Another  woodcock  which  was  sporting  a 
leg  band  was  killed  by  O.  J.  Palmer  of 
Hemmingford,  Quebec,  as  he  hunted  his 
favorite  alder  run;  he  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  it  had  been  banded  in  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish,  Louisiana,  by  Game  Man- 
agement students  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  School  of  Forestry.  When  Seiior 
R.  Q.  Penaranda  of  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  shot 
a  Poule-deau  (coot),  little  did  he  realize 
that  it  had  been  banded  at  City  Park  Lake 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  A  pintail  duck 
was  shot  in  the  Cook  Islands  by  a  weather 
observer  who  was  amazed  to  find  that  the 
bird  had  been  in  northern  California  three 
months  earlier  and  had  flown  over  4,500 
miles  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  M.  R. 
Higgins  of  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  shot  a 
dove  wearing  a  leg  band  on  December  6, 
1950;  his  curiosity  was  not  satisfied  until 
he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  this 
bird  had  traveled  from  Dunn  County,  Wis- 
consin, where  it  was  banded  on  June  25, 
1950.  These  and  many  more  thousands  of 
recoveries  of  banded  birds  have  not  only 
been  a  great  help  in  formulating  manage- 
ment plans  for  migratory  game  birds  but 
have  also  served  to  make  bird  banding  the 
interesting  and  exciting  occupation  that 
it  is  for  many  people. 

How  did  these  people  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world  know  where  their  game  birds 
had  come  from?  Each  of  the  aluminum 
leg  bands  worn  by  these  birds,  whether 
duck,  dove,  or  woodcock,  was  stamped  with 
a  serial  number  and  the  words,  "Write  Fish 


by 

Leslie   Glasgow   and   John    Newsom 

and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
U.S.A.".  Each  of  the  aforementioned  hunt- 
ers wrote  a  letter  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  giving  the  complete  serial  number, 
the  date,  place  and  method  of  taking  the 
bird  and  his  own  name  and  address.  On 
reaching  Washington  each  of  the  letters 
was  forwarded  to  the  Bird  Banding  Office, 
Patuxent  Research  Refuge,  Laurel,  Mary- 
land. Upon  receipt  of  each  letter,  person- 
nel of  the  Bird  Banding  Office  immediately 
consulted  the  files  and  found  the  band  num- 
bers corresponding  to  those  on  the  re- 
covered band.  The  individual  file  card  con- 
cerning each  bird  was  withdrawn  and  the 
following  information  copied  and  sent  to 
the  person  who  killed  it:  kind  of  bird,  age 
when  banded,  date  banded,  where  and  by 
whom.  A  copy  of  each  letter  was  sent  to 
the  person  who  banded  the  bird  telling 
him  how,  when,  where  and  by  whom  the 
bird  was  recovered. 

ANIMALS 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  mark  game 
mammals  with  ear  tags.  Since  biologists 
of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  have  tagged  deer,  squirrels  and 
rabbits,  the  recovery  of  these  tags  should 
be  reported  to  this  organization  in  New 
Orleans. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  bird  migration  for  generations 
and  many  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  some  of  the  seemingly 
strange  bird  behavior.  For  instance,  eight- 
eenth century  Europeans  thought  that 
when  the  swallows  and  swifts  disappeared 
each  fall  they  buried  themselves  in  the  mud 
of  coastal  marshes  and  stayed  there  until 
they  reappeared  the  following  spring. 

Early  literature  records  that  birds  were 
marked  by  Roman  sportsmen  who  took 
them  to  the  chariot  races  in  Rome.  After 
each  race,  the  birds  were  released  to  return 
home  to  announce  the  winner  of  the  race. 
It   is   not   known   if  these   nature   students 


were  gamblers,  but  if  they  were,  they  must 
have  fared  well  for  there  was  no  other 
means  of  communication  so  rapid  as  this 
at  that  time.  The  first  scientific  bird  mark- 
ing was  done  in  the  Old  World  in  1899 
when  a  Danish  schoolmaster  "ringed" 
storks,  teal,  starlings,  and  hawks  with 
pieces  of  silver  wire.  The  return  of  some 
of  these  marked  birds  to  the  schoolmaster's 
home  excited  the  imagination  of  many 
people.  As  a  result,  bird  banding  spread 
rapidly  over  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
Africa. 

Naturally,  early  ornithologists  of  North 
America  followed  this  precedent,  among 
them  being  John  J.  Audubon.  The  first 
bander  in  North  America  to  use  numbered 
bands  was  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  By  1910  many  individ- 
uals were  banding  birds,  each  using  his  own 
bands  with  his  own  name  and  address 
inscribed  thereon.  Since  this  led  to  much 
confusion,  the  American  Bird  Banding 
Association  was  formed  to  act  as  a  central 
clearing  house  for  banders.  Because  of  fi- 
nancial difficulties  this  organization  turned 
its  records  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  which  is  now  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Since  1920,  bird  banding 
has  been  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
search activities  of  this  agency. 

Bird  banding,  as  a  science,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  sportsman.  Many  management 
practices  in  effect  at  the  present  time  are 
directly  attributable  to  information  ob- 
tained by  banding.  It  was  through  banding 
that  the  present  waterfowl  flyways,  upon 
which  all  migratory  waterfowl  hunting 
regulations  are  based,  were  discovered.  It 
has  been  conclusively  proven  through  band- 
ing that  a  large  segment  of  Louisiana's 
dove  population  moves  into  Texas  during 
September  of  each  year.  This  has  led  to 
a  request  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  an  earlier  dove 
hunting  season  than  has  previously  been 
permitted. 


One  of  the  fascinating  questions  an- 
swered by  bird  banding  is  how  long  do 
birds  live.  Perhaps  you  should  not  have 
griped  about  that  black  mallard  you  killed 
last  year  being  a  little  tough,  for  a  New- 
foundland hunter  shot  one  which  had  been 
banded  17  years  earlier.  However,  most 
game  species  are  relatively  short  lived.  It 
has  been  shown  from  banding  data  that  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  ducks  is  from 
1  to  2  years  and  of  doves,  woodcock  and 
snipe  less  than  one  year.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  harvest  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  population  without  depleting  the 
supply,  provided  that  care  is  used  in  select- 
ing shooting  dates. 

What  routes  do  birds  travel?  They  tend 
to  follow  the  same  general  route  each 
season,  returning  to  the  same  wintering 
ground  and  to  the  same  breeding  area. 
This  habit  is  apparently  more  pronounced 
in  adults  than  in  young  birds.  E.  A.  Mc- 
Ilhenny  of  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  shipped 
live  wild  ducks  to  points  on  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Coasts.  A  high  percentage  of 
the  recoveries  from  these  ducks  came  from 
their  ancestral  flight  routes  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  woodcock  trapping  opera- 
tions on  the  breeding  ground,  Dr.  Wm.  G. 
Sheldon  of  Massachusetts  caught  37  per- 
cent of  the  birds  in  the  same  general  area 
in  which  they  were  trapped  the  previous 
year.  Many  were  caught  at  the  exact  site 
of  the  original  capture.  In  Louisiana  31 
woodcock  were  recaptured  one  year  later 
in  or  near  the  same  field  in  which  they 
were  banded.  Also  in  Louisiana,  29  per 
cent  of  the  doves  banded  in  one  year  re- 
turned to  the  same  trapping  station  and 
were  recaptured  approximately  one  year 
later. 

How  far  do  birds  migrate?  Some  birds 
such  as  the  bobwhite  quail  do  not  migrate; 
they  spend  their  entire  life  in  a  relatively 
small  area.  Other  birds  travel  great  dis- 
tances. The  flight  of  the  pintail  duck  which 
traveled  4,500  miles  across  the  Pacific 
ocean  has  already  been  mentioned.  How- 
ever, an  equally  spectacular  flight  was 
made  by  a  pintail  which  was  banded  in 
Labrador  and  recovered  in  Dartmouth, 
England,  2,200  miles  from  the  point  of 
banding.  The  arctic  tern  is  famous  for 
making  the  longest  annual  migration.  Band 
returns  from  Scotland,  France  and  South 
Africa  show  that  this  bird,  which  breeds 
in  the  Arctic  region  of  North  America, 
winters  in  the  Antarctic  and  makes  a  round 
trip  of  25,000  miles  each  year. 

Most  of  our  present  knowledge  of  mi- 
gration routes  is  based  directly  on  data 
obtained  from  band  returns.  Information 
gained  in  this  way  is  being  used  and  relied 
upon  more  and  more  in  the  management 
of  our  game  species.  As  previously  stated, 
banding  work  has  been  responsible  for  the 
designation  of  the  four  major  waterfowl 
flyways,  and  although  this  is  not  a  perfect 
method  of  managing  North  America's 
waterfowl,  it  is  the  best  known  to  date. 
Louisiana  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
existing  stockpile  of  banding  data.  One  of 


the  most  famous  of  all  bird  banders  was 
the  late  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Avery  Island 
who  banded  more  than  190,000  birds,  prin- 
cipally waterfowl,  during  his  lifetime.  The 
Pittman-Robertson  Section  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
banded  many  game  birds  during  the  past 
4%  years,  principally  doves,  woodcock, 
ducks  and  snipe.  More  than  7,000  doves 
have  been  banded  by  them  during  this  time. 
Quite  probably  more  Wilson  snipe  (jack- 
snipe)  have  been  banded  by  this  organi- 
zation during  the  past  year  than  has  pre- 
viously been  banded  by  any  individual  or 
organization  in  the  United  States.  Game 
Management  students  at  Louisiana  State 
University  have  banded  over  2,000  wood- 
cock since  1949,  a  figure  which  exceeds 
the  total  combined  banding  of  all  other 
woodcock  banders  in  North  America.  Sev- 
eral other  bird  banders  have  been  active 
in  Louisiana,  and  as  a  result  of  this  com- 
bined effort  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  is  being  gathered  on  song 
birds  as  well  as  game  species. 

Everyone  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
assist  in  the  bird  banding  program.  Your 
money  is  being  spent  to  carry  out  this 
work,  which  has  proven  to  be  among  the 
most  effective  methods  of  gathering  data 
on  which  to  base  the  management  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources, 
our  game  birds.  Since  the  band  which  you 
or  an  acquaintance  has  may  represent  the 
connecting  link  in  a  chain  of  facts,  the 
reporting  of  it  may  close  the  gap  making 
the  data  useful  in  game  management. 
Therefore  every  band  is  important.  Persons 
finding  bands  or  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  band,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
hunting  season  is  open,  are  urged  to  re- 
port them  immediately  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anyone  having  unreported  bands  from 
previous  seasons  is  urged  to  send  them  in 
with  as  complete  information  as  possible. 
In  reporting  bands  give  the  following:  (1) 
all  numbers  on  band,  (2)  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, (3)  date  and  location   (nearest  town 


More    than    7000    doves    have    been    banded 
by   Louisiana  biologists  in  the  past  few  years. 
— Photns    by    Xrir.som. 


and  parish)  where  the  bird  was  taken  and 
(4)  how  bird  was  obtained  (shot,  found 
dead,  etc.).  If  the  bird  should  happen  to 
be  alive,  record  the  numbers  carefully 
without  removing  the  band  and  release  the 
bird. 

The  above  information  should  be  mailed 
to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  You  will  not  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter  stating 
where,  when  and  who  banded  the  bird  but 
also  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  helped  in  the  management  of  Loui- 
siana's game  bird  resources.  The  preser- 
vation of  hunting  opportunities  for  Loui- 
siana's citizens  depends  on  successful  game 
management.  Don't  let  the  band  which  you 
know  about  remain  the  missing  link!  Re- 
port yours  and  urge  your  friends  to  do 
likewise. 


Commission  biologists  and  L.S.U.  game  management  students  have  banded  more  than 
2000  woodcock  during  the  past  two  winters — more  than  had  been  banded  in  the  entire 
country   in  the  29  years  prior  to  that  time. 

"       ,,bell. 


Going  deer  hunting?  Better  brush  up  on  your 


LOUISIANA  DEER  HUNTING  ETIQUETTE 


by 
Harry  Clark 


Wisner,  La. 


Dear   Claude : 


I  know  that  the  deer  season  has  already  started  and  that 
this  is  too  late,  but  a  small  fire  scare  and  lots  of  standing  by 
just  didn't  give  me  time  to  write.  I  am  really  sorry  but  then 
so  is  what  I  know  about  deer  hunting,  but  here  goes. 

So  you've  never  been  deer  hunting  Louisiana  style,  and 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it?  Well  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  know  about  it  and  then  you  go  find  out  some  more  from  the 
folks  that  you  are  going  with. 

In  the  first  place,  most  deer  hunting  around  here  is  done 
with  dogs  and  bunches  of  men,  from  two  to  any  number.  A 
lawyer  friend  told  me  one  time  that  any  time  you  get  as 
many  as  two  people  together  that  you  had  better  have  some 
rules  and  laws  and  brother  this  sure  does  apply  to  deer  hunt- 
ing. There  are  some  laws  and  some  old  rules  that  all  deer 
hunters  should  know  in  order  to  stay  off  the  parish  peafarms 
and  to  really  enjoy  their  hunting. 

The  state  makes  the  laws,  such  as  when  to  hunt,  only 
shoot  bucks  with  horns  three  inches  or  longer,  don't  shoot  but 
one  a  day,  and  you  can't  kill  but  two  in  a  season.  You  watch 
these  things  and'you  won't  have  to  pick  any  peas.  Next  are  the 
old  rules  made  by  the  old  time  deer  hunters,  and  they  are  just 
as  important  as  the  laws.  You  won't  go  to  jail  for  not  abiding 
by  them  but  you  won't  get  invited  to  go  hunting  again  if  you 
run  over  them. 

There  are  two  ways  of  hunting  with  hounds  and  you  had 
better  find  out  how  the  bunch  you  are  going  to  hunt  with  do 
it.  Most  people  want  all  the  hunters,  especially  the  new  ones, 
to  go  to  certain  places  called  "stands"  and  stay  there  until 
they  are  told  to  move.  If  you  are  put  on  a  stand  you  had 
better  stay  right  there  till  somebody  comes  for  you.  The  man 
who  put  you  there  knows  the  woods  and  how  the  deer  are 
likely  to  run,  and  all  the  other  hunters  are  depending  on  you  to 
kill  the  buck  if  he  comes  your  way.  If  you  wander  off  your 
stand  and  the  dogs  run  a  deer  by  the  place  you  have  just  left 
all  of  the  other  hunters  will  know  it  and  you  will  be  very  un- 
popular. 

In  some  parts  of  the  state  only  the  women  stay  on  stands. 
If  you  are  hunting  like  this  you  are  entirely  on  your  own  and 
you  had  better  get  some  old  hand  to  put  you  on  a  stand  until 
you  learn  a  little  more  about  the  game.  But  in  this  case  you 
can  move  around  and  your  buddies  can't  get  mad  because 
you  are  not  at  a  certain  spot. 

Very  likely  you  will  see  squirrels  and  maybe  some  ducks 
on  your  hunt.  Before  you  leave  camp  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  rest  of  the  fellers  are  going  to  shoot  anything  other  than 
deer.  Most  old  timers  don't  want  any  shooting  except  at  deer, 
and  if  you  really  want  to  kill  one  (and  be  invited  again)  you 
had  better  not  shoot  at  anything  else.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
don't  take  anything  but  buckshot  with  you. 

Now  suppose  that  you  are  on  your  stand  and  you  hear 
"Old  Blue"  and  "Bess"  coming  your  way.  You  get  all  set  as 
you  hear  them  and  sure  enough  you  hear  the  deer  coming. 
You  are  all  ready  to  shoot  when  out  pops  a  nice  fat  doe.  Just 
stand  still  until  the  dogs  come  up  because  the  old  bucks  are 
mighty  bad  about  letting  does  run  first  just  to  see  if  it  is  safe. 
But  this  time  the  buck  switched  off  and  the  dogs  are  right  on 
you.  Now  before  you  left  the  owner  of  the  dogs  you  found 
out  that  he  wanted  you  to  catch  them  if  they  were  running  a 
doe.    You  do  this,  if  you  can,  and  lead  them  off  a  piece  until 


they  quit  trying  to  go  back  on  the  doe's  trail  and  then  turn 
them  loose.  Their  boss  will  probably  be  close  by  and  will  call 
them  back  to  him  and  put  them  on  a  new  trail.  If  the  owner 
doesn't  want  them  caught  you  just  let  'em  go  on  by  and 
settle  down  to  wait  for  the  next  race. 

Let's  say  it  happens  like  this,  you  are  hunting  with  me  and 
my  dogs.  You  kill  a  buck,  but  he  was  running  ahead  of  some 
other  man's  dogs.  Now  here  is  the  old  time  ruling:  As  soon 
as  you  get  the  deer  plum  dead  (and  a  good  idea  is  to  shoot 
as  long  as  he  wiggles)  yell  or  blow  your  horn  until  the  man 
who  owns  the  dogs  comes  to  you.  If  you  can't  call  him  up  find 
him  later  by  getting  his  address  off  the  dogs'  collars.  He  is 
entitled  to  half  of  the  deer  and  either  the  hide  or  the  horns. 
You  get  your  choice  as  to  whether  you  want  the  hide  or  the 
horns.  This  may  seem  a  little  tough  on  you  but  remember  that 
the  owner  has  been  feeding  his  dogs  all"  year  and  you  haven't 
spent  anything  but  the  price  of  a  few  shells.  And  brother, 
eight  or  ten  hounds  can  eat  a  whale  of  a  lot  in  a  year. 

Later  this  same  day  another  feller  in  our  bunch  kills 
another  deer.  This  one  is  ahead  of  my  dogs.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  we  dress  this  deer  and  the  half  that  you  got.  Let's  say 
that  there  are  five  of  us  in  our  party.  We  will  take  all  of  the 
meat  and  cut  it  up  into  five  piles,  making  them  as  even  as  we 
can.  One  man  will  turn  his  back  and  another  will  point  at  one 
pile  of  meat.  Then  the  man  with  his  back  turned  will  call  out 
the  name  of  a  member  of  our  party.  The  man  whose  name  is 
called  will  get  that  pile  of  meat.  This  will  be  done  until  all 
of  the  men  and  piles  are  matched  up. 

In  this  state  the  law  says  that  a  deer  to  be  legal  shooting 
must  have  horns  at  least  three  inches  long.  I  know,  one  of  my 
educated  friends  down  at  L.S.U.  told  me  that  cows  have  horns 
and  deers  have  antlers,  but  none  of  the  hunters  that  I  have 
ever  seen  called  'em  antlers.  Here  is  the  point  I'm  trying  to 
get  across :  If  there  are  no  horns  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
'em  growing  on  whatever  you  see  you  can't  shoot  at  it.  Once  in 
a  great  while  a  doe  will  have  horns  and  you  can't  help  but 
shoot  at  her,  but  no  hunter,  while  still  on  earth,  has  ever  grown 
horns  and  there  just  isn't  any  excuse  for  shooting  one. 

Don't  ever  shoot  at  anything  that  isn't  wearing  horns  at 
least    three    inches    long. 

As  to  hunting  tools,  your  old  shotgun  is  about  the  best  in 
this  country.  You  ought  to  try  several  sizes  of  buckshot  before 
you  go  out  and  find  which  kind  works  best  in  your  gun.  "00" 
buckshot  are  mighty  good  but  if  your  gun  won't  pattern  them 
very  well,  try  "0"  buck  and  then  No.  "1" — I  don't  think  that 
I  would  use  any  smaller  shot.  You  can  use  a  rifle  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  other  hunters  but  find  out  first. 

One  last  thing,  if  it  is  considered  to  be  all  right  with 
your  buddies,  you  can  build  a  small  fire  while  on  your  stand 
but  keep  it  small  and  be  sure  that  it  is  in  a  clean  place,  not 
next  to  a  log,  a  tree  or  anything  else  that  will  burn,  and  never 
leave  it  without  putting  it  dead  out. 

This  may  seem  like  a  lot  to  remember  but  it  really  isn't 
much  and  you  will  have  a  lot  better  hunt  if  you  try  to  keep 
it  in  mind.    Go  on  out,  give  it  a  try,  and  good  luck  to  you. 

Try  to  get  up  for  the  fishing  before  it  gets  too  cold. 


Yours, 


HARRY  CLARK. 
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AND  THOSE  BAD  OLD  GUNS 


by 
Bill   Wolf 


Standing  ready  at  all  times  in  a  corner 
of  our  farm  kitchen  when  I  was  a  boy 
was  a  shotgun.  Shells  were  right  at  hand 
on  a  nearby  shelf.  Shotgun  and  shells  were 
there  for  a  purpose.  That  purpose  was 
instant  use  if  some  predator  got  among 
our  chickens  or  small  farm  animals,  or  for 
any  of  the  emergencies  that  can  arise  in 
rather  isolated  rural  sections.  Everyone  in 
the  house  knew  why  the  gun  was  there, 
and  it  was  not  touched  except  when  needed. 
My  brother  and  I  were  shown  early  that 
it  was  deadly,  and  we  understood  that  we 
were  to  let  it  alone — with  the  further 
understanding  that,  as  soon  as  we  could 
manage  it,  we  would  be  allowed  to  hunt 
with  the  adults  and  carry  our  own  shot- 
gun afield.  Thus,  we  learned  to  like  and 
respect  firearms  early,  and  were  never 
tempted  to  monkey  with  the  shotgun  in 
the  corner. 

Our  sweet  and  childish  little  arms  would 
have  been  broken  if  we  had  attempted  to 
play  with  that  gun;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  encouraged  to  grow  up  through 
the  natural  succession  of  air  rifle,  a  .22- 
caliber  rifle,  shotgun  and  other  firearms, 
with  our  mother,  father  and  grandparents 
never  even  dreaming  there  was  any  other 
course  for  normal  boys.  We  had  no  gun 
accidents,  hunting  or  otherwise,  because 
we  knew  that  guns  are  made  to  kill,  so 
we  never  pointed  them  at  anything  we 
didn't  want  to  shoot. 

That  was  standard  procedure  in  most 
farm  homes  of  the  period.  Some  even 
held  loaded  shotguns  ready  for  immediate 
use  if  needed.  Even  mothers  who  feared 
firearms,  and  there  were  such,  voiced  no 
appreciable  protests  to  early  exposure  of 
their  children  to  guns  because  the  men  of 
the  family  would  have  hushed  them  up,  or 
else  they  feared  public  opinion  which  didn't 


favor  women  who  made  mollycoddles  of 
their  sons. 

Things  haven't  changed  greatly  in  the 
country  since  then,  but  there  is  growing- 
evidence  that  mothers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
firearms  are  part  of  an  American  boy's 
heritage.  This  evidence  is  reflected  in  the 
ugliest  of  all  firearms  statistics — hunting 
injuries  and  deaths  caused  by  young  people, 
or  with  young-  people  as  the  victims.  There 
are  simply  too  many  such  accidents  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  gunners  un- 
der 21  in  the  field,  and  there  is  room  for 
strong  suspicion  that  the  parents — especial- 
ly the  mothers — are  to  blame. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  harsh  to  accuse 
the  mothers  of  contributing  to  manslaugh- 
ter,   but    it    comes    mighty    close    to    that. 
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There  are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins 
of  commission,  and  the  overprotective 
mother  who  shudders  and  shrinks  away 
from  guns,  and  forbids  her  sons  to  learn 
their  use,  is  committing  the  first-mentioned 
kind  of  sin.  By  burying  her  head  in  the 
sand,  she  deliberately  blinds  herself  to  the 
fact  that  guns  exist,  that  boys  like  guns, 
and  that  boys  will  use  g-uns  at  the  first 
opportunity,  with  or  without  her  permis- 
sion. 

The  ones  who  sneak  away  and  plink 
with  a  .22-caliber  rifle,  or  who  must  hide 
the  fact  that  they  are  going  hunting  with 
a  shotgun  for  the  first  time,  apparently 
cause  the  majority  of  accidents  among 
teen-agers.  I  say  "apparently"  because 
national  statistics  on  hunting  accidents  by 
age  groups  are  incomplete;  but  enough 
states  have  made  studies  on  the  subject  to 
warrant  drawing  conclusions,  and  there  is 
always  the  grim  evidence  of  news  stories. 

I  have  had  firearms  offered  to  me  as 
outright  gifts,  or  at  some  ridiculously  low 
price,  by  fathers  who  explained  sheepishly: 
"My  wife  hates  guns,  and  doesn't  want 
any  around  the  house.  Youi  see,  she's 
afraid  Little  Willie'll  hurt  himself  with 
one."  So  I  take  the  gun,  praising  Allah, 
but  wondering-  at  the  same  time  about  such 
a  mother — and  such  a  father.  Fathers 
like  that  are  to  blame,  too,  but  not  quite 
as  much  because  the  average  man  feels 
that  he  would  be  at  fault  if  he  opposed  his 
wife,  kept  the  gun,  and  "something"  really 
happened  to  Little  Willie.  At  worst,  he  is 
just  passively  at  fault.  And  not  all  mothers 
are  bringing  up  little  Willies,  but  enough 
are  to  cause  trouble. 

As  for  Little  Willie,  his  course  is  fairly 
predictable.  His  mother,  with  charming 
inconsistency,  will  allow  him  to  play  cops- 
and-robber,  or  cowboys-and-Indians,  and 
see  nothing  wrong  in  getting  him  toy  guns 


for  his  childish  games.  Little  Willie  will 
learn  the  gentle  art  of  pointing  his  gun 
playfully  at  someone,  shouting:  "Bang! 
Bang!  You're  dead!" 

Later,  when  Willie  is  about  12  years  old, 
he  will  sneak  off  with  some  other  boy  of 
the  same  age  who  has  found  a  .22  rifle, 
and  they  will  use  it  without  training  of 
any  kind  in  firearms.  Little  Willie  will 
point  the  gun  at  his  friend — just  in  fun, 
of  course — and  shout:  "Bang!  Bang!  You're 
dead!"  There  will  be  a  real  "bang,"  how- 
ever, and  horrified  Willie  will  see  his  friend 
fall  over  and  "play  dead"  for  keeps.  News- 
paper headlines  will  announce 

Boy  of  12  Kills  Friend  During 
Target  Practice 

and  Willie's  sobbing  mother  will  say  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  she  always  knew 
guns  were  no  good  for  boys,  and  why  did 
Willie  sneak  away  and  use  one.  Nobody 
will  think  of  horsewhipping  the  mother, 
but  many  persons  will  shake  their  heads 
over  young  boys  indulging  in  "target  prac- 
tice," never  realizing  that  shooting  rats 
on  a  dump  is  a  far  cry  from  actual  target 
practice  where  boys  are  taught  how  to  use 
guns  safely.  That  headline,  by  the  way, 
isn't  imaginary.  I  copied  it  from  my  file 
of  shooting  accidents.  Neither  is  the  fol- 
lowing incident  imaginary — it  actually  hap- 
pened in  Oklahoma  and  illustrates  what 
happens  when  boys  use  firearms  without 
being  taught  first  that  guns  are  dangerous: 

Two  Tulsa  youths  were  afield  with  a 
.410-bore  shotgun  when  one  bet  the  other 
that  he  could  outrun  a  charge  of  bird  shot 
if  the  boy  using  the  gun  counted  up  to 
five  before  he  fired.  Well,  he  lost  the  bet. 
The  pellets  caught  him  in  the  rear  and 
were  the  seat  of  his  trouble  for  many  days. 
I  know  nothing  of  their  home  lives,  but  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  they  were  brought 
up  in  households  where  guns  were  for- 
bidden. Both  were  17,  old  enough  to  know 
better  if  they  had  been  trained  in  the  use 
of  firearms  early  as  a  boy  should.  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  again  what  their  mothers 
were  like. 

The  same  year  that  "incident"  took 
place,  Oklahoma  made  an  informal  survey 
of  shooting  accidents.  The  word  "inci- 
dent" has  quotes  around  it  deliberately 
because  some  state  authorities,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  prefer 
"incident"  to  "accident"  in  discussing  shoot- 
ings of  human  beings  with  sporting  arms. 
Deliberately  firing  at  another  person  over 
a  wager  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  case  of 
downright  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  Oklahoma  survey  showed  that  the 
age-average  of  shooting  victims  was  just 
under  20  years.  The  ages  were  reported 
in  146  of  the  207  newspaper  reports  of 
shootings  surveyed.  The  ages  of  the  per- 
sons inflicting  injuries  or  death  on  other 
individuals  were  even  less  complete.  How- 
ever, evidence  from  other  sources  indi- 
cates the  persons  doing  the  shooting  were 
in  much  the  same  age  group.    There   is  a 


sort  of  national  pattern  in  such  cases,  and 
youths  in  California  are  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  youths  in  New  England,  or 
the  Middle  West. 

A  committee  of  the  New  England  Out- 
door Writers'  Association,  studying  hunt- 
ing accidents,  came  up  with  a  composite 
picture  of  the  offender  in  such  incidents. 
The  committee's  survey  was  incomplete, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  because 
many  states  actually  have  no  statistical 
data  on  hunting  accidents.  However,  this 
is  the  over-all  picture  of  the  average  of- 
fender in  a  hunting  accident:  He  will  be 
a  deer  hunter,  aged  about  17  years,  sober 
and  with  average  eyesight.  He  will  shoot 
at  and  wound  another  hunter  who  is  wear- 
ing at  least  one  item  of  red  clothing,  and 
he  will  do  it  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  he  is  firing  at  a  deer. 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  composite  17- 
year-old  youth  who  is  stupid  about  hunt- 
ing— or  his  parents  (especially  Mom)  who 
kept  him  from  learning  anything  about 
firearms  and  safety  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  he  could  be  saved  from 
harm  to  himself  or  others  by  "sheltering" 
him  from  guns  until  he  was  old  enough  to 
escape  parental  control? 

There  are  some  words  and  phrases  that 
occur  too  regularly  in  hunting-accident  re- 
ports involving  young  persons.  Words  like 
"inexperienced",  "recklessly",  "playfully", 
and  "sneaked".  Boys  recklessly  or  playfully 
point  firearms  at  others — and  there  is  a 
death  or  injury  to  report.  Or,  take  these 
two  excerpts  from  a  Pennsylvania  news 
release  on  hunting  "incidents":  In  one  case 
"a  14-year-old  boy,  inexperienced  in  hunt- 
ing, climbed  through  a  fence  with  a  loaded 
shotgun.  The  gun  went  off.  The  fatal 
charge  struck  him  in  the  chest".  In  an- 
other case,  same  year,  "A  boy,  12,  sneaked 
a  shotgun  from  home,  went  hunting  chucks. 
He  rested  the  gun  between  his  legs,  holding 
it  by  the  muzzle.  A  blast  ripped  through 
his  right  side,  killing  him  instantly". 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  boy 
should  have  to  "sneak"  a  gun  out  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a 
youth  should  enter  the  field  as  an  "in- 
experienced" hunter.  No  reason,  that  is, 
except    good    old    Ma — and,    possibly,    Pa. 

I've  heard  Ma  at  work  too  often  in  her 
own  home,  putting  down  her  foot  on  her 
sons'  instinctive  liking  for  firearms.  If  Pa 
has  any  weapons  of  any  kind  in  the  house, 
Ma  insists  that  they  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key,  or  concealed.  The  result  is  in- 
evitable. Make  a  mystery  of  something,  and 
a  boy  will  solve  it.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
handle  those  firearms.  If  lucky,  he  won't 
kill  or  injure  himself,  or  some  playmate. 
Or  else  he  will  determine  to  bide  his  time 
until  he  can  escape  Ma's  domination  and 
go  off  with  the  fellows  on  a  hunting  trip. 

Most  states  regulate  the  age  at  which  a 
boy  can  start  hunting,  and  in  some  cases 
specify  that  a  boy  in  a  certain  age  group 
must  have  parental  permission,  or  be  ac- 
companied by  an  adult,  or  both.  But  neither 
of  these  regulations  is  any  guarantee  that 


a  boy  will  know  how  to  handle  a  rifle  or 
shotgun.  Some  years  back,  New  York  State 
ruled  that  only  its  own  game  protectors 
could  issue  hunting  licenses  to  minors  under 
17  applying  for  their  first  license,  and  then 
only  after  the  game  protector  had  schooled 
the  applicant  in  the  proper  handling  of 
firearms.  It  amounted  to  the  state  taking 
over  the  duties  of  the  parents.  Few  states 
are  so  forward  in  their  thinking,  however, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  still  the  duty  of 
the  parent  to  instruct  the  child  or  see  that 
he  is  instructed. 

The  ideal  solution,  of  course,  would  be 
for  all  boys  to  receive  rifle  instructions 
through  the  Federal  government.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  before.  It  can  stand  being 
pointed  out  again.  If  all  youths  were  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  rifles,  we  would 
have  at  all  times  the  backbone  of  an  army 
even  without  universal  military  training, 
because  the  primary  reason  for  a  soldier's 
existence  even  today  is  to  shoot  at  some 
enemy.  All  other  things  are  auxiliary.  Such 
nationwide  instruction  would  not  make  us 
a  warlike  country  any  more  than  it  has 
made  the  Swiss  a  belligerent  people. 

Even  instruction  is  forbidden  to  their 
children,  however,  by  those  tiger  mothers 
who  are  fiercely  determined  that  no  harm 
shall  come  to  their  Little  Willies.  I  have 
frequently  been  a  sort  of  court  of  appeals 
for  boys  who  enlisted  my  aid  in  persuading 
their  mothers  to  let  them  join  the  school 
rifle  club,  or  a  sportsman's  club  where  they 
could  engage  in  rifle  practice  on  a  range. 
A  shuddering  "No !"  was  the  usual  answer 
from  Ma.  "Guns  are  too  dangerous",  Ma 
would  say  vehemently.  "Look  at  all  the 
stories  you  read  in  the  papers  about  ac- 
cidents". It  was  impossible  to  explain  to 
Ma  that  the  "accidents"  often  could  be 
traced  to  overprotective  mothers  like  her- 
self. 

It  is  quite  true  that  guns  are  dangerous, 
as  we  all  know.  So  are  knives,  automobiles, 
atom  bombs  and  electric  light  sockets.  It 
is  quite  unlikely,  however,  that  Ma  would 
ever  insist  upon  the  elimination  of  knives, 
autos,  atomic  energy  or  electricity.  In  fact, 
Ma  wouldn't  think  of  letting  Little  Willie 
drive  a  car  when  he  reaches  16  without 
some  training.  She  assumes  he  will  drive 
a  car  when  older.  She  might  as  well  as- 
sume, too,  that  he  will  use  a  gun  as  soon 
as  he  can  evade  her  parental  eye — and  he 
won't  have  any  training  in  handling  it. 
Therein,  Ma  shows  her  lethal  inconsistency 
in  bringing  up  Willie:  Autombiles  are  far 
deadlier  than  firearms,  even  with  equal 
training  in  the  use  of  both.  It  is  much 
easier  to  kill  a  person  with  a  car  than 
with  a  gun,  even  accidentally. 

Nevertheless,  Little  Willie's  Ma  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  urge  to  use  firearms 
is  even  more  a  part  of  her  boy's  youth 
than  the  desire  to  drive  a  car.  Everything 
leads  to  this  desire :  The  motion  pictures 
he  sees,  television,  radio,  early  American 
history,  the  games  he  plays.  We  are  still 
too  young  a  nation  to  have  many  national 
instincts,   but   it   is   purely   instinctive   for 
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an  American  boy  to  like  rifles  and  hand- 
guns. No  other  nation  has  quite  this  same 
natural  love  of  firearms,  even  including 
Canada. 

Frankly,  the  American  mother  has  be- 
come a  sissy  and  a  mollycoddle,  and  her 
influence  on  her  sons  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  father  because  the  average  child  is 
under  his  mother's  eye  and  care  more  than 
the  father's.  This  namby-pamby  influence 
extends  to  many  things  besides  firearms, 
including  matches,  edged  tools,  boating, 
football  and  other  body-contact  games,  and 
even  swimming. 

So  their  sons  get  shot,  burned,  cut,  they 
suffer  boating  and  swimming  mishaps,  and 
they  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  have  been  fun 
if  Ma  had  allowed  them  to  play  football. 
In  other  words,  the  mothers  bring  about 
the  very  things  they  dread  by  trying  to 
exercise  unreasonable  control  over  their 
sons  instead  of  using  common  sense  and 
see  to  it  that  they  get  a  chance  to  do  the 
things  they  want  to  do  under  supervision. 

Most  states  are  becoming  alarmed  over 
the  gunning  accidents  involving  young- 
persons.  Invariably,  they  place  the  blame 
on  lack  of  training.  Here  is  an  editorial 
excerpt  from  a  Minnesota  newspaper  dis- 
cussing such  accidents:  "Over  at  the  state 
conservation  department  where  accident 
statistics  are  kept,  there  is  definite  evi- 
dence that  young  people  are  more  and 
more  the  victims.  This  year  some  of  the 
hunting  dead  were  youngsters.  In  all  fire- 
arm and  water  mishaps  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  dead  and  injured  are  chil- 
dren and  adolescents.  Clearly,  they  need 
more  safety  instruction." 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  on 
Oklahoma's  shooting  mishaps  in  1946:  "The 
number  could  be  decreased  in  marked  de- 
gree with  special  training  of  youngsters 
in  proper  handling  of  firearms,  particularly 
small-caliber  rifles,  for  .  .  .  more  mishaps 
occurred  as  a  result  of  misfired  .22  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  teen-aged  youths  than  from 
any  other  source." 

Such  quotations  could  go  on  endlessly, 
and  all  would  sound  much  alike;  all  would 
stress  the  importance  of  teaching  the  young 
how  to  handle  firearms.  Unfortunately, 
gunning  accidents  and  the  editorial  dis- 
cussion that  follows  them  gives  ammuni- 
tion to  the  antifirearms  cranks  who  seize 
upon  every  pretext  to  push  their  cause. 
Of  late,  they  have  argued  that  gunners 
should  take  strict  examinations  before 
being  issued  a  hunting  license.  Anyone 
who  knows  and  likes  hunting  realizes  that 
such  examinations  are  no  solution  to  ac- 
cidents at  all.  Almost  any  moron  can  pass 
an  automobile  driving  test,  and  almost 
any  moron  could  pass  a  hunting  examina- 
tion. It  is  easy  enough  to  learn  the  pat 
rules  for  an  exam,  but  the  real  test  comes 
when  the  individual  is  turned  loose  on  the 
highways  with  a  car,  or  in  the  field  with 
a  gun.  That  is  when  strict  discipline  and 
training  in  the  use  of  auto  or  firearms 
proves  its  value. 

Such  training  must  necessarily  start  in 


the  home  when  the  individual  is  young — 
with  some  few  exceptions,  of  course,  where 
a  person  takes  to  gunning  late  in  life.  If 
it  starts  in  the  home,  it  must  begin  with 
Ma.  Her  consent  is  necessary  if  there  is 
to  be  peace  in  the  household.  A  father 
ordinarily  will  give  his  permission  to  a  son 
who  wants  to  join  a  rifle  club  at  school, 
at  a  VFW  or  Legion  post,  unless  the  father 
is  a  worse  mollycoddle  than  Ma,  in  which 
case  the  boy's  lot  is  hopeless. 

Good  old  Ma,  however,  usually  is  the 
real  stumbling-block. 

Two  things  must  be  made  clear.  One 
is  that  not  all  mothers,  fortunately,  are 
like  that.  The  other  is  that  herein  is  no 
suggestion  that  mothers  indiscriminately 
hand  their  sons  guns  and  tell  them  to  go 
out  and  shoot  at  something.  Some  of  my 
best  hunting  companions  have  been  women, 
and  they  have  proved  better  "men"  than 
the  men.  Some  of  the  best  target  and  trap- 
shooting  marksmen  I  know  are  women. 
Their  sons  won't  find  their  mothers  going 
into  hysterics  if  they  mention  buying  a 
gun.  There  also  are  tolerant  mothers  who 
do  not  shoot,  but  place  no  obstacles  in 
their  sons'  way  when  they  are  old  enough 
and  have  proper  supervision.  Nothing  said 
here  is  addressed  to  them.  And  nothing 
said  here  should  be  taken  to  mean  that 
young  boys  should  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please  with  firearms. 

The  age  at  which  instructions  should 
start  cannot  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  12 
years  probably  is  an  ideal  minimum.  There 
are  unusual  cases  where  highly  interested 
parents  make  crack  shots  of  younger  chil- 
dren. However,  most  boys  under  12  are 
rather  irresponsible,  and  even  at  12  their 
use  of  a  rifle  should  be  limited  to  instruc- 
tion on  the  range  and  not  in  the  field, 
except  where  the  boy  is  exceptionally 
levelheaded,  and  that  is  for  the  parents 
to  determine. 

The  insanity  of  giving  a  very  young- 
child  a  rifle  should  be  obvious  to  every- 
one; but  it  apparenty  isn't  to  the  producers 
of  a  television  series  called  "Dragnet". 
This  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  whodunit  telecasts,  but  it 
reached  a  new  low  in  stupidity  with  its 
show  at  Christmas  time,  1952,  called  ".22 
Rifle  for  Christmas".  Briefly,  this  was  the 
plot:  A  nine-year-old  boy,  hunting  around 
closets  in  his  home,  found  one  of  his 
Christmas  presents  prematurely.  The  pres- 
ent, incredibly  enough,  was  a  .22  caliber 
rifle  which  his  otherwise  sane-looking  par- 
ents were  going  to  give  to  him !  He  located 
some  bullets,  sneaked  the  rifle  out  of  the 
house,  and  shot  and  killed  one  of  his  play- 
mates. 

From  there  on,  the  tears  flow  like  wine. 
The  detective  finally  gets  the  boy  to  admit 
the  slaying,  and  the  boy  leads  the  law  to 
the  spot  where  he  has  hidden  his  play- 
mate's body  under  some  leaves.  The  dead 
boy's  father  forgives  the  nine-year-old,  and 
everybody  cries  all  over  the  place.  The 
telecast  ends  with  the  detective  facing  the 
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camera,  saying:  "Don't  buy  a  .22  rifle  for 
your  little  boy  for  Christmas". 

Apparently,  this  is  a  popular  program, 
because  it  was  first  given  for  three  years 
at  Christmas  on  radio,  and  was  repeated 
"by  popular  request"  on  television.  The 
absurdity  of  giving  a  nine-year-old  boy  a 
.22  as  a  toy  doesn't  seem  to  register  with 
the  producers.  Even  the  most  rabid  gun 
bug  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing,  and  if  any 
parents  are  stupid  enough  to  do  it,  their 
son  deserves  to  be  shot  or  to  shoot  a  play- 
mate and  cause  them  grief. 

Enough  of  the  wrong  kind  of  mothers 
of  all  sorts  exist  to  swell  indirectly  the 
annual  hunting  casualty  list.  Insurance 
statistics  prove  that  hunting-  actually  is 
one  of  the  safest  of  sports,  and  it  could 
be  made  even  safer  if  the  juvenile  factor 
in  accidents  could  be  whittled  down.  Train- 
ing and  education  in  the  use  of  firearms 
is  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this,  and 
that  must  begin  with  the  mothers'  consent. 

There  are  two  possible  approaches  to 
the  problem.  One  is  to  interest  Ma  in  fire- 
arms. She  usually  fears  them  because  she 
doesn't  know  them.  If  she  gets  used  to  guns 
by  going  along  to  a  range,  or  even  by  walk- 
ing behind  the  gunners  in  the  field,  she 
will  lose  some  of  that  fear,  and  once  she 
handles  firearms  and  uses  them  she  be- 
comes sold  on  them  as  sources  of  pleasure 
instead  of  considering  them  bugaboos. 
Women  who  take  up  shooting  or  hunting 
can't  get  enough  of  it,  because  they  are 
among  the  few  sports  in  which  a  woman 
is  the  absolute  equal  of  men. 

The  other  only  solution  is  to  tell  the 
wrong  kind  of  mothers  to  stay  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  obviously  belong,  and 
let  the  men  of  the  family  to  their  own 
devices.  THE  END 


Some  of  the  Mississippi  schooners  bedding  shells  as  oyster  "cultch"  along  the 
south  side  of  Grand  Island  in  Mississippi  Sound,  under  supervision  of  the  Division 
of  Oysters   and   Water   Bottoms. 


Two    of   the    boats    almost    unloaded,   with    Commission    supervisory    boat    in    at- 
endance. 
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Oyster  men  spreading  shells 
during  May  of  1953.  A  good 
catch  of  spat  are  already 
growing    on    this    planting. 


Oysters  obtained  from  a 
thirty  second  drag  with  a 
light,  eight-tooth  dredge.  This 
sample  is  from  the  1952  plant. 
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Cluster  of  oysters  growing  on  a  shell 
planted  in  May,  1952.  This  sample  was  col- 
lected and  photographed  one  year  later,  in 
May,    1953. 
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by 
Harry  Gates 


The  new  day  was  being  born.  The  false  dawn  had  passed  and  the  first  tinge  of 
light  appeared  in  the  east.  The  swish  of  wings  overhead  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  great  flight  of  ducks  from  their  resting  grounds  to  the  rice  fields  in  the  north. 
Faintly  on  the  soft  breeze  came  the  melodious  honking  of  restless  geese. 

Two  hunters  sit  in  the  blind,  the  older  slowly  caressing  the  worn  stock  of  the 
old  autoloader,  the  younger  unmindful  of  the  trim  little  double  is  staring  with 
rapture  into  the  coming  dawn,  swiveling  his  neck  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  locate 
the  source  of  the  wings  overhead,  then  back  to  the  east  from  whence  comes  the 
sound  of  noisily  rising  geese.  His  face  is  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  hands 
tremble  as  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  sky  he  gropes  uncertainly  for  the  little 
double. 

The  older  of  the  pair  stirs  as  if  aroused  from  a  dream,  glances  at  his  watch, 
settles  in  a  more  comfortable  position  and  smiles  at  the  boy.  His  memory  goes  back 
to  his  first  day  in  the  marsh  years  ago.  He  reaches  over,  pats  his  partner  on  the 
shoulder  and  in  a  calm  voice  says,  "Take  it  easy,  son;  it's  still  ten  minutes  till 
shooting  time." 

By  now  the  light  of  a  new  day  is  unfolding  to  the  boy  the  wonders  of  nature. 
A  tiny  marsh  bird  hops  to  within  inches  of  his  hand,  his  bright  little  eyes  searching 
for  crumbs.  An  otter  rustles  the  saw  grass  as  he  passes  on  his  way  from  a  night 
of  foraging.  The  ducks  are  now  visible  as  in  long  strings  they  continue  their  trek 
to  the   breakfast  table. 

Suddenly  the  boy  is  jerked  back  to  reality  by  a  splash.  His  hand  leaps  to  the 
twin  tubes  of  the  little  gun,  his  eyes  to  his  partner.  The  old  man  taps  his  watch, 
shakes  his  head  and  slowly  raises  one  finger.  One  minute  to  go;  the  boy's  nervous- 
ness is  becoming  more  noticeable  as  his  eyes  take  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  eight 
mallards  swimming  toward  the  wooden  blocks.  Will  they  become  suspicious  before 
that  iron  man  beside  him  gives  the  signal?  A  nudge  causes  him  to  look  at  his 
partner,  who  is  now  smiling.  He  nods  his  head  and  they  rise  together. 

Startled  mallards  literally  bounce  from  the  pond.  The  twin  barrels  are  de- 
scribing erratic  circles  as  their  owner  frantically  searches  for  a  target.  Two  reports 
ring  out  and  the  youngster,  realizing  he  has  scored  clean  misses,  sinks  slowly  to 
his  seat,  his  face  a  picture  of  dejection.  He  fumbles  awkwardly  with  the  breech, 
then  breaks  down  the  gun  and  watches  the  bubbles  rise  as  the  empties  sink  in 
the   clear  marsh  water. 

In  his  mind  all  is  confusion,  questions  tumble  over  each  other  as  he  tries  to 
reenact  the  tragedy  mentally.  At  one  time  out  there  he  had  three  ducks  lined  up 
for  a  perfect  triple.  Why  should  an  old  hunter  like  his  father  pass  up  such  a  golden 
opportunity?  Then  as  if  from  far  off  came  the  sound  of  Dad's  voice:  "That,  son, 
is  life  for  you.  We  could  have  had  two  limits  now  had  we  been  willing  to  break  the 
law  of  man  and  the  sportsman's  code."  He  paused,  looked  the  boy  in  the  eye  for  a 
moment  and  then  continued,  "And  no  one  would  have  ever  known  except  you  and 
I — and  God."  Their  eyes  met,  understanding  passed,  and  the  boy's  head  came  up, 
his  eyes  again  searching  the  sky. 

A  char-acter  had  been  molded,  a  man  born — a  man  ready  to  face  anything 
the  world  might  offer  and  play  it  according  to  the  rules,  win,  lose  or  draw. 

The  old  man's  face  showed  plainly  that  he  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  He 
slipped  three  unfired  shells  from  his  gun.  His  work  was  finished,  his  day  complete. 

—THE  END 
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The  Mission 


by  George  M.  Hebert 

Not   to   be   reproduced   without   permission   of   the   author. 


He  huddled  knee  deep  in  the  ice  splin- 
tered water.  The  wind  fingers  probed  his 
meager  protection  of  clothing.  It  was  dark. 
The  grim,  unsympathetic  darkness  which 
precedes  the  dawn.    It  was  lonely,  too. 

"Lucky.  Guess  I'm  just  plain  lucky." 
Chapped  lips  cracked  with  the  stretch  of  an 
ironic  smile  and  he  inflicted  more  self- 
torture  by  seeking  comfort  in  recalling  the 
happenings  of  a  few  short  hours  before. 

Although  his  body  ached  with  cold  and 
the  strain  of  inaction  his  memories  were 
warm  and  vigorous. 

They — the  four  others  and  himself — 
had  felt  no  misgivings  at  leaving  the 
caressing,  steamy  heat  of  their  quarters. 
Frost  beaded  windows  had  imprisoned  con- 
genial lamplight  and  the  stove  had  crackled 
a  futile  invitation  for  them  to  stay  and  en- 
joy its  jovial  companionship.  An  invitation 
they  had  been  forced  to  turn  down. 

The  other  four  had  appeared  calm  .  .  . 
confident.  Their  eyes  and  hands  were  busy 
with  preparations  to  which  he  felt  a 
stranger.  His  gaze  had  stolen  more  than 
once  to  the  window.  Through  its  misty 
panes.  Probing  at  the  strange,  night 
shrouded  wasteland.  His  hands,  their  tasks 
unknown,  trembled  slightly  when  he  lifted 
the  hot  cup  to  his  dry  lips  as  he  watched 
the  others  attend  details  with  which  he'd 
be  familiar  next  time  ...  if  there  were  a 
next  time. 

There  had  been  no  resentment.  His 
companions,  at  one  time  or  another  during 
past  years,  had  broken  in  other  rookies. 
The  studied  avoidance  of  any  mention  of 
his  nervousness;  the  jokes  they  told  to 
relieve  the  pressure;  the  minor  tasks  they 
arranged  to  include  his  efforts;  all  of  these 
showed  their  sympathy  for  his  inexperience. 

The  one  thing  he  was  capable  of  doing 
he  did  thoroughly.  His  weapon,  shiny  and 
unmarred  by  frequent  use,  had  been 
checked  and  rechecked  by  him,  and  him 
alone. 

He  could  feel  its  ungrateful  steel  biting 
through  the  numbered,  woodenness  of  his 
bare,  blue-cold  hands. 

Mentally  he  fought  the  encroachments 
of  remorse:  "Nobody  twisted  your  arm, 
remember?  You  volunteered.  You  don't 
have  any  room  to  gripe.  You  wanted  to  go 
along.  You  wanted  to  know  how  it  felt  to 
kill." 

He  could  picture  the  rapt  attention  the 
telling    of    this    mission    would    command 


from  those  back  home  .  .  .  when  he  got 
home.  "Is  it  worth  it?  Is  it  worth  chilling 
your  guts.  Freezing  the  cartilage  in  your 
joints  just  to  be  able  to  brag  a  little?" 

The  chuckle  was  mirthless,  but  spon- 
taneous, when  he  remembered  how  he  had 
prayed  for  this  same  cold.  Last  night  the 
others  had  been  optimistic  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  chances  for  complete  failure  had 
plunged  out  of  sight  with  the  mercury. 
And   he   had    shared   their  jubilation. 

"Just  the  same,"  he  continued  his  silent 
soliloquy  as  he  shivered  deeper  into  his 
jacket,  borrowing  what  comfort  he  could 
from  the  sleet  glazed  khaki,  "the  weather 
didn't  have  to  cooperate  on  such  a  grand 
scale." 

The  wind  died  down  and  with  it  passing 
the  cold  became  more  intense.  The  vapor 
cloud  which  was  his  breath  shattered 
against  frozen  weeds  outlined  against  the 
lightening  sky.  Pale  rays  of  winter's  sun 
streaked  the  somber  horizon  extending, 
slightly  his  limits  of  visibility. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  and  sent  his  gaze 
questing  through  frost  laden  grass.  At- 
tempting to  discover  some  sign  of  the 
others.  There  was  no  evidence  of  their 
whereabouts. 

They  were  there.  He  knew  they  were 
out  there.  Spaced  so  that  nothing  could 
evade  the  measured  reach  of  their  guns. 

They  had  explained  the  importance  of 
complete  camouflage.  Stressing  and  re- 
peating the  necessity  for  remaining  com- 
pletely hidden  until  that  last  precious 
minute  when  he  would  disclose  his  presence 
with  gunfire. 

The  silent  anonymity  of  the  empty  waste 
reminded  him  that  he  had  committed  his 
first  blunder.  A  flash  of  guilt  warmed  his 
face.    He  dropped  back  into  position. 

His  hands,  dumb  and  separate  beings 
isolated  by  cold,  fumbled  with  the  weapon 
they   clutched. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  The  hands  as- 
sured him  they  had  counted  the  passage 
of  an  hour  since  he  entered  this  flimsy 
shelter.  His  shivering,  wind-ridden  body 
shuddered  in  disagreement. 

"Seems   like    I've   been   here   all   night." 

Craaaack ! 

The  shot,  sounding  distant  in  the  empti- 
ness, interrupted  his  musings  and  its  flat 
echo  brought  him  into  a  half-crouch. 


The  distant  sound  had  shattered  the  cold 
fettered  silence  and  it  disintegrates  into 
a  myriad  of  noises  common  to  this  terrain. 
Tiny  mysterious  sounds.  Each  with  dif- 
ferent meanings.  Each  sounding  as  an 
omen. 

He  inspected  his  shelter  in  the  half  light. 
It  seemed  adequate.  The  tall  reeds  were 
almost  head-high.  He  felt  safe  from  dis- 
covery. 

More  shots  sounded,  warning  him  of  the 
presence,  somewhere  in  this  desolation,  of 
those  for  whom  he  lay  in  wait. 

"It  can't  be  too  long  now!"  The  tremors 
were  not  from  cold  alone. 

Suddenly  a  movement,  low  on  the  hori- 
zon, through  the  reed  tops,  caught  his  at- 
tention. He  raised  his  head  cautiously  for 
a  better  look.  He  was  careful.  His  curi- 
osity was  tempered  by  the  once  used  mem- 
ory of  his  companion's  explicit  orders. 
"They're   coming!" 

He  could  see  them  now.  On  the  lookout. 
Searching. 

He  crouched  lower  behind  the  reed 
slatted  shelter.  A  shelter  which  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  of  its  protective  qualities  now 
that  the  crucial  moment  was  approaching. 

His  gun  jerked,  and  tattled  on  shaking 
hands  which  gripped  it  tightly.  He  forced 
himself  to  stay  in  a  cramped  position. 
Prayerfully  hoping  they  would  not  discover 
his  presence  too  soon. 

Closer  and  closer  they  came.  He  re- 
alized the  last  minute  before  disclosure — 
that  last  minute  described  by  the  others 
years  ago  in  the  friendly  lamplight — was 
ebbing  swiftly. 

Within  seconds  they  were  upon  him.  He 
willed  renewed,  steadying  strength  into  his 
arms  and  legs!  They  had  seen  the  bend 
of  open  water.  He  sacrificed  caution  to 
the  winds  and,  no  longer  cold  or  nervous, 
he  raised  his  gun  and  fired! 

A  mallard  drake  folded  its  bright 
feathered  wings;  dropped  its  dull  green 
head  and  fell  in  amongst  the  decoys.  With 
a  wild  whoop  the  fifteen-year-old,  first-time 
hunter — his  misgivings  and  the  advice  of 
his  elders  forgotten — jubilantly  announced 
to  the  world  that  he'd  killed  his  first  duck. 
—THE  END 
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Pheasants 


in  the 


Southland 


Text  and  Photographs 
By  Claude  Gresham 


The  big  gaudy  cock  lumbered  out  of  the 
brush  pile  into  the  bright  southern  sun- 
shine, long  tail  streaming  brilliantly  behind. 
Sam  waited  until  the  pheasant  stopped 
climbing  and  leveled  off,  then  crumpled 
him  in  a  flurry  of  feathers.  The  setter 
made  the  retrieve  and  the  marksman  stood 
there  stroking  his  quarry. 

"Man,  that  one  shot  was  worth  a  hundred 
bucks!  First  pheasant  I've  ever  seen  out- 
side a  cage  and  the  first  time  I've  shot  this 
new  Model  12." 

The  man  doing  the  shootin'  and  talking 
was  Sam  Cashio,  from  Baton  Rouge,  Loui- 
siana. He  was  not,  as  you  might  suspect, 
on  a  jaunt  to  the  pheasant  laden  corn  fields 
of  South  Dakota.  In  fact,  he  and  his  three 
companions,  Tom  Ellis,  Cleve  Willett,  and 
T-Buddy  Kemp,  had  left  Baton  Rouge  that 
very  morning,  and  it  was  not  yet  ten 
o'clock.  They  left  home  a  little  before 
breakfast,  to  be  sure,  but  what  hunter 
doesn't. 

Kaywood  Plantations,  at  Hazelhurst, 
Mississippi,  has  been  providing  made-to- 
order  shooting  for  gunners  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  past  five  years. 
Although  such  shooting  clubs  are  fairly 
common  throughout  the  northeast  and  mid- 
west, this  one  has  created  quite  a  stir 
here  in  the  deep  South.  In  all  of  these 
around   the   country  the   Chinese   ringneck 

The    author's   wife    mans   the    color    camera    as 
a    bird    gets    powdered    directly    overhead. 
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pheasant  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  shoot- 
ing, for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the 
bird  is  easily  raised  in  captivity.  This  is 
essential  in  an  operation  of  this  kind,  since 
few  areas  are  of  sufficient  size  and  produc- 
tivity that  their  natural  production  will 
keep  pace  with  commercial  gunning.  Sec- 
ond, the  pheasant  is  a  suitable  target  for 
the  scattergunner,  works  well  to  a  dog  and 
is  difficult  enough  to  hit.  Third,  this  bird 
is  big  enough  that  a  brace  or  quartet  of 
them  make  up  a  respectable  take-home  bag. 
This  gives  the  nimrod  just  cause  to  ration- 
alize on  the  high  cost  per  bird  of  his  hunt- 
ing endeavor — meat  in  the  pot! 

Having  heard  many  reports  about  Kay- 
wood, most  of  them  conflicting,  I  finally 
decided  to  see  for  myself.  Arranging  a 
visit  to  coincide  with  shooters  from  Loui- 
siana wasn't  difficult,  and  I  found  out 
why  when  I  examined  the  guest  register 
at  Kaywood.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  list  showed  from  50%  to  75%  of  the 
people  patronizing  this  club  are  from  our 
own  Pelican  State. 

Kaywood  is  owned  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Sanders, 
textile  man  who  commutes  to  Jackson, 
Miss,  to  work  each  day.  His  wife  handles 
all  shooting  reservations,  and  she  readily 
agreed    to    make    arrangements    for    us    to 
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Kemp,    Baton    Rouge    druggist,    moves    in    behind    three    dogs    on    point.     Yep,    we    said 


photograph  one  of  their  Louisiana  parties. 
She  also  provided  us  with  any  needed 
information  and,  with  clue  respects  to  Mrs. 
Sanders,  the  facts  and  figures  contained 
herein  can  be  considered  "straight  from 
the  horse's  mouth". 

The  first  pheasants  were  released  on 
Kaywood  Plantations  with  no  thought  that 
they  would  ever  be  shot  commercially.  They 
were  intended  solely  to  provide  sport  for 
Mr.  Sander's  son  and  their  friends.  The 
hatcheries,  however,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  O.  Williams,  were  soon  turning  out 
more  birds  than  the  Sanders  and  their 
friends  could  harvest.  Someone  suggested 
opening  it  up  on  a  fee  basis,  and  this  was 
done.  Since  that  time  Kaywood  has  played 
host  to  shooters  from  many  states,  among 
them  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Alabama,  and  even  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Sanders  handles  all  shooting  reserva- 
tions, and  will  do  everything  possible  to 
make  your   visit   enjoyable. 


When  signing  the  guest  register  many  of 
them  entered  a  few  "remarks"  opposite 
their  names.  Such  notes  as  "Positively 
great!",  and  "I'll  be  back  next  year",  and 
"Wish  I  could  afford  a  week  of  this"  were 
sprinkled  liberally  through  the  book,  tes- 
tifying to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  actually  been  through  this 
put-and-take  affair. 

One  of  the  common  misconceptions  sur- 
rounding Kaywood  is  that  the  birds  are 
released  each  morning  just  in  front  of  the 
shooters.  Although  this  practice  would  prob- 
ably give  more  return  on  birds  released, 
it's  not  done  that  way.  Mr.  Williams  re- 
ports that  he  releases  a  batch  of  birds  about 
every  two  months,  or  more  often  if  the 
shooting  requires  it.  He  raises  some  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  pheasants  in  a  normal 
good  year,  and  at  the  time  we  visited  the 


Plantation  he  estimated  that  about  2,000 
of  them  were  roaming  free  over  the  4,000 
acres  belonging  to  Sanders. 

"Just  like  shootin'  chickens  in  a  pen" 
was  another  often  passed  comment  which 
fell  upon  our  ears.  Maybe  so,  maybe  so! 
Although  I  had  never  shot  one  of  the  long- 
tailed  birds — and  still  haven't — I  can  re- 
port that  all  the  pheasants  we  flushed  flew 
well  and  strong.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  they  don't  have  the  jet-propelled  take- 
off of  our  own  bobwhite,  and  they  offer 
a  much  bigger  target.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  a  fairly  good  quail  shot  would  have 


Kaywood   normally   raises   more  than    10,000 
pheasants    annually    in    pens    like    these. 


The  pheasant  is  big  enough 
that  a  brace  or  quartet  make 
an    acceptable   take-home   bag. 


Ellis    nailed   this   one   fast   as   she   came    up 
out  of  a  food    patch. 


Dogs  will    be   furnished    for   an    extra    $2.50 
each. 
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no  trouble  with  pheasants.  Neither  would 
the  man  who  can  pass  shoot  blackjacks 
with  fair  success,  or  the  average  dove 
shooter.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  these  men  would  not  enjoy  shooting 
pheasant — nor  that  they  would  kill  every 
bird  they  shot  at. 

Now  you've  had  your  dessert,  let's  see 
what  the  damage  is.  The  tariff  per  day 
per  shooter  is  $20.00.  This  entitles  you  to 
the  services  of  a  guide  and  the  opportunity 
to  kill  three  pheasants,  hens  or  cocks. 
After  you've  killed  your  three  you  don't 
have  to  stop,  but  each  kill  after  your  first 
three  will  cost  you  five  bucks  each.  Dogs 
will  be  furnished  at  a  fee  of  $2.50  each, 
or  you  may  take  your  own  if  you  desire. 

Overnight  accommodations  are  available 
at  a  cost  of   $5.00  per  person,  and  meals 


Hard  to  tell  whether  Kemp  or  Cashio  is 
the  most  pleased.  "Worth  a  hundred  bucks," 
was  the   way   Sam    (lower   photo)    put    it. 


Kaywood  will  offer  excellent  food  well  pre- 
pared. 


Frozen  pheasants  may  be  purchased  at  any 
time. 
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are  $10.00  per  day.  Hunters  who  will  be 
there  only  for  the  day  may  take  advantage 
of  the  noon  country  style  lunch  at  $3.50. 

Although  Kaywood  does  furnish  excellent 
food  well  prepared,  this  is  eating  a  little 
"high  on  the  hog"  for  most  of  us.  The 
solution  there  is  to  take  your  own  sand- 
wiches. There  is  a  new  motel  in  Hazelhurst 
if  you  prefer  to  stay  in  town. 

The  pheasant  shooting  season  at  Kay- 
wood opens  on  October  1  and  ends  on 
February  10.  Hunting  is  done  every  day 
of  the  season  with  the  single  exception 
of  Christmas  day.  Mrs.  Sanders  tries  to 
limit  the  hunters  to  twelve  daily,  since 
that  is  the  maximum  number  they  can 
accommodate  comfortably.  Hunting  usually 
begins  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  ends 
about  five. 
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Standard  operating  procedure  for  Kaywood  shooters  is  to  gather  in  the  hunt  head- 
quarters for  coffee  each  morning.  T-Buddy  Kemp,  Tom  Ellis,  Mary  Gresham,  Sam  Cashio, 
and  Cleve  Willett  conform  to  that  custom,  while  Kemp  explains  how  he  happened  to  miss 
that  quail   back   in   1949. 


No  hunting  license  is  required  to  shoot 
pheasants  in  Mississippi,  since  they  were 
removed  from  the  game  bird  list  by  act 
of  the  1948  legislature.  Mr.  Williams  re- 
ports that  some  natural  reproduction  is 
occurring  there  on  the  plantation,  but  it  is 
rather  limited.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  southeastern 
states  and  sportsmen's  organizations  over 
the  past  years  in  attempts  to  establish  the 
pheasant.    None  has   been   successful. 

Kaywood  Plantations  also  offers  for  sale 
pheasant  hatching  eggs  from  April  15-July 
15,  pheasant  baby  chicks  from  May  1- 
August  1,  and  oven-dressed  frozen  pheas- 


ants at  all  times.  The  Blue  Room  of  the 
Roosevelt  and  the  International  House,  both 
in  New  Orleans,  have  featured  Kaywood 
pheasants  on  their  menus.  Fishermen  who 
go  to  shoot  should  also  take  their  fishing 
tackle,  since  Sanders  maintains  two  well- 
stocked  lakes  which  are  available  to  hunt- 
ers who  have  finished  their  shooting  for 
the  day.  An  airstrip  and  hangar  facilities 
are  available,  but  we  recommend  that 
you  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the  strip 
prior  to  flying  up. 

In  this  day  of  shrinking  habitat  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  places  to  hunt,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  more  shooting  clubs 


Ellis  and  Willett  hold  up  the  loot,  and  they'll  be  back  in   Baton    Rouge  for  supper. 


such  as  this  one  are  in  prospect  for  the 
future.  Many  corporations  now  do  much 
of  their  public  relations'  entertaining  at 
Kaywood,  and  one  group  of  girls  from  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama  have  been  making  the 
trek  annually  for  the  past  few  years.  Mrs. 
Sanders  stressed  the  fact  that  visitors  are 
always  welcome.  For  more  information  you 
can  write  to  Kaywood  Plantations  and 
Pheasant  Farms,  Box  469,  Hazelhurst,  Miss. 
The  telephone  number  is  356.   — THE  END 


In    Memory    of 

HENRY  PAUL  PRIMM 

First  Fatality 

Age:  16.  Address:  Holly 
Ridge,  La. 

Shot  while  squirrel  hunting 
on  October  26.  Died  November 
1.  Father's  gun  discharged  ac- 
cidentally when  he  fell. 

One  of  the  ten  commandments  of 
safety  is:  "Always  carry  your  gun 
so  that  you  can  control  the  direction 
of  the  muzzle,   even  if  you   stumble." 


WATER  POLLUTION  MEETING 
SCHEDULED 

The  third  annual  water  symposium  will 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  Louisiana  State 
University  at  Baton  Rouge  on  December 
14  and  15.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  bring  together  the  people  in  this  state 
who  are  interested  in  water  pollution.  All 
meetings  will  be  held  in  Pleasant  Hall,  and 
the  registration  desk  will  be  open  from 
10:00-12:00  Monday  morning.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  at  1 :30  that  after- 
noon, with  the  following  subjects  on  the 
agenda:  Pollution  in  Louisiana  Streams 
(Little  River  Survey),  A  Pollution  Prob- 
lem In  The  Ouachita  River,  Legal  Aspects 
of  Pollution,  and  The  Importance  of  Sur- 
face Water  Supply  in  Industrial  Develop- 
ment. 

At  7  :00  that  evening  a  banquet  will  be 
held  in  Hatcher  Hall,  at  which  General 
John  Hardin,  President  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  will  speak  on  the 
"Atchafalaya  vs.   Mississippi". 

The  Tuesday  morning  program  will  begin 
at  9:30  and  will  cover  the  following  three 
subjects:  Bio- Assay  Techniques.  Sugar  Refi- 
nery Waste  Problems,  and  Pollution  As 
Seen   From  Engineering  Standpoint- 


SPECIAL  MEETING 
OCT.  19,  1953 — BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

After  reviewing  the  deer  seasons  in  the 
various  parishes,  the  state  agency  voted  to 
open  the  season  on  deer  in  St.  John  the 
Baptist  parish  November  18  through  Janu- 
ary 1 — a  period  of  45  days.  The  parish 
was  previously  closed  by  police  jury  rec- 
ommendation. Sabine  parish,  which  had 
requested  a  five-day  season,  asked  that  it 
be  closed  for  1953-54.  A  motion  to  close 
the  parish  of  Sabine  was  adopted.  Deer 
hunting  in  West  Feliciana  will  be  pro- 
hibited this  year,  according  to  Commission 
action. 

An  application  was  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Liquidation  for  $100,000  addi- 
tional funds  to:  Employ  saltwater  intru- 
sion inspector,  defray  expenses  of  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  mem- 
bers, pay  per  diem  and  expenses  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  members, 
expand  youth  education  program  in  schools, 
increase  rangers'  salaries,  increase  salaries 
of  Commission  employees  to  Civil  Service 
minimum  standards,  employ  two  stream 
pollution  inspectors,  cover  cost  of  license 
and  revenue  collections  and  purchase  equip- 
ment for  Enforcement  and  Fish  and  Game 
divisions. 

Director  Young  and  Commission  Chair- 
man A.  C.  Glassell  were  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  to  accept  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana  the  Sabine  Pass  Lighthouse 
Reservation  from  the  Federal  Government. 
A  paper  entitled  "Experiments  of  the 
Effects  of  Seismographic  Exploration  on 
Oysters",  by  Fred  W.  Wieling,  was  ac- 
cepted and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes. 

The  Director  was  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  confer  with  the  proper  Federal 
authorities  with  a  view  to  seeking  and 
offering  cooperation  in  the  supervision  of 
geodetic  and  geophysical  surveys  in  coastal 
waters,  including  those  under  federal  juris- 
diction. 

The  seven-member  body  voted  to  open 
the  area  from  Big  Branch  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  (state-owned  land)  to  public 
shooting  until  the  legal  question  was 
cleared. 


Data  concerning  the  timber  footage 
available  for  sale  on  the  Iatt  Game  and 
Fish  Preserve  will  be  gathered  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  at  a  later  date 
for  further  action. 

A  resolution  from  the  Grant  parish  police 
jury,  concerning  the  regulations  on  the 
Nantachie-Iatt  Game  Preserve,  specifically 
making  a  charge  for  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  area,  was  not  approved. 

A  permit  granting  the  Ayers  Materials 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  take  clam  and  oyster  shells 
from  the  water  bottoms  of  Lake  Salvador 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Charles  and  Lafourche 
and  Little  Lake  in  Jefferson  was  approved 
by  the  agency. 

John  G.  Dutton,  superintendent  of  the 
hyacinth  control  program,  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  made  a  report  of  the  activities 
conducted  since  January  1953. 

James  E.  Mixon,  state  forester,  pointed 
out  the  dangers  of  fires  during  the  hot, 
dry  hunting  season  which  opened  on  squir- 
rels October  20  and  asked  that  seasons 
be  closed  if  fire  dangers  threatened. 

Ted  O'Neil,  Chief,  Fur  and  Refuge  Divi- 
sion, was  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  program  previously  outlined 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Rockefeller 
Refuge. 

Renewal  of  a  lease  with  the  Ayer  Tim- 
ber Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  a  Game  Refuge 
in  the  parishes  of  Tensas  and  Madison 
was  unanimously  approved.  Also  approved 
was  the  rental  of  65  acres,  at  $7.00  per 
acre,  from  Dr.  Doyle  C.  Magee,  in  the 
Livingston  Parish  Refuge  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  planting  food  plots. 

The  Director  and  the  Fur  and  Refuge 
Division  Chief  were  authorized  to  negotiate 
contracts  with  any  parties  desiring  to  lease 
lands  to  the  state  for  public  shooting 
grounds  and  submit  them  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  final  approval. 

A  plan  of  operation  for  public  shooting 
on  Pass-a-Loutre  for  12  men  daily,  begin- 
ning November  18  and  continuing  through 
January  10,  1954,  four  days  per  week — 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
— was  submitted  by  Director  Young  and 
approved.  Cost  per  day's  hunt — two  days 
maximum  time — was  set  at  $15,  with  trans- 
portation from  Venice  to  Pass-a-Loutre, 
lodging,  meals,  pirogues  and  decoys  pro- 
vided.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  vast  lands 


will  be  opened  to  any  hunter  who  may, 
on  his  own,  reach  Pass-a-Loutre,  at  no 
cost.  Permits  must  be  obtained  at  the 
lodge,  and  all  details  will  be  handled  by  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division. 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will  be  extended  an  invitation 
to  survey  the  natural  resources  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Members  of  the  agency  voted  to  convene 
in  Franklin,  La.,  November  23  and  24  and 
in  Jennings,   La.,  December  21  and   22. 

OCTOBER  27,  1953  MEETING 

Because  a  quorum  was  not  present  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  in  New  Orleans  this 
date. 


SPORTSMAN'S  CALENDAR 

FOR  DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 

FISHING — No  closed  season. 

SQUIRRELS:  Closes  January  10.  Limits: 
10  per  day;  20  in  possession. 

RABBITS:  Open.  Limits:  5  per  day;  10 
in   possession. 

DUCKS:  Closes  January  10.  Limits:  4 
per  day;  8  in  possession,  including  not 
more  than  one  wood  duck. 

GEESE:  Closes  January  10.  Limits:  5 
per  day  or  in  possession,  but  includ- 
ing not  more  than  two  Canadas  or 
White-fronted    (speckle-belly)    geese. 

QUAIL:  Open.  Limits:  10  per  day;  20  in 
possession;  80  for  season. 

DEER:  Some  parishes  open;  see  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Conservationist. 

DOVES:    Dec.   12  -  Jan.   10.    Limits:  8  per 

day  or  in  possession. 
WOODCOCK:   Dec.  12  -  Jan.  20.    Limits:  4 

per  day;  8  in  possession. 

SNIPE:  Dec.  22  -Jan.  5.  Limits:  8  per  day 
or  in  possession. 

COOTS  (Poule-d'Eau)  :  Ends  Jan.  10. 
Limits:   10  per  day  or  in  possession. 

BEAR:  Dec.  16  -  Dec.  31.  Limit:  1  per 
person  per  year. 


SNIPE  WINGS  WANTED 

On  December  22  snipe  will  become  legal 
game  in  Louisiana  for  the  first  time  since 
1939.  This  open  season  is  an  experimental 
one,  and  all  snipe  hunters  are  asked  to 
cooperate  in  obtaining  information  on  these 
birds.  John  Newsom,  project  leader  in 
charge  of  snipe  investigations,  requests 
that  you  send  to  him  one  wing  from  each 
snipe  you  kill.  These  will  all  be  examined 
with  the  possibility  in  mind  that  they  can 
be  used  to  determine  age  of  the  birds  and 
their  breeding  success.  Send  your  snipe 
wings  (only  one  from  each  bird,  please) 
to  John  Newsom,  Box  1041,  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 
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POSTING 

DeQuincy,    La. 

I  am  writing  for  some  information  on 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  around  this 
part  of  the  state.  Do  you  have  any  bulletins 
on  these  grounds?  Down  here  where  there 
is  good  hunting,  there  are  signs  nailed  on 
the  trees  stating  "No  Hunting",  but  there 
are  no  fences.  The  penalty  for  hunting  is 
shown  as  850.00  or  60  days;  for  fishing,  S25 
or  30  days;  for  trapping,  $200  or  four 
months.    Is  this  lawful  or  unlawful? 

— Alfred  Williams 

According  to  our  attorney,  areas  which 
are  not  enclosed  cannot  be  legally  posted. 

We  regret  we  do  not  have  any  bulletins 
listing  land  ownership  in  the  state. 

—C.H.G. 

WHY    DON'T    THEY    BITE? 

New  Orleans 
1  buy  a  fishing  license  every  year,  but  I 
never  catch  any  fish.  I  am  told  that  at 
the  time  I  go  fishing,  either  the  tide  is 
wrong,  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  wrong- 
direction,  or  the  water  is  muddy.  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  me 
concerning  the  effects  of  these  factors  on 
fish  feeding.  — John  Meyers,  Jr. 

In  areas  which  are  affected  by  tides,  there 
is  little  question  but  that  fishing  is  better  at 
some  stages  of  tide  than  at  others.  This 
may  vary  with  the  different  fish  species 
and  with  the  different  localities;  thus  it  is 
best  to  get  your  information  locally  with 
respect  to  the  fish  which  you  are  after.  In 
surf  fishing,  for  instance,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  best  fishing  will  be 
found  during  the  first  few  hours  after  high 
tide. 

Most  fish  locate  their  food  mainly  by 
sight  rather  than  by  smell.  Muddy  water, 
therefore,  will  limit  visibility  and  decrease 
the  effectiveness  of  the  fisherman.  Going 
back  still  farther,  the  winds  you  mention 
often  result  in  muddy  water.  Along  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  an  east  wind  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  worst  possible  direc- 
tion for  good  fishing. 


Regardless  of  water  conditions,  wind, 
tides,  moon,  or  barometer,  however,  our 
personal  advice  to  you  woidd  be  to  go  fish- 
ing whenever  you  can.  — C.H.G. 

POSSESSION   LIMIT 

Egan,   La. 

I  am  writing  you  to  settle  an  argument. 
I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  should  know 
the  answer  to  what  I  want  to  know  but  we 
do  not  agree. 

Here  is  the  question : 

The  possession  limit  on  ducks  is  (8) 
eight,  we  agree  on  that  part,  but  he  says 
that  a  hunter  may  have  at  his  home  a 
possession  limit  for  his  wife  and  a  posses- 
sion limit  for  each  of  his  children  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  license  and  stamp  or  not. 
I  say  this  is  wrong. 

I  am  sending  you  a  self  addressed  en- 
velope so  please  answer  this  question  as 
soon  as  possible.  — R.  C.  Regan 

You  are  correct  in  your  argument  that 
a  hunter  is  not  allowed  to  have  in  his  home 
a  possession  limit  of  ducks  for  his  wife 
and  for  each  of  his  children.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
vice  specifically  state  that  "for  the  puposes 
of  the  regulations  in  this  part  (possession) 
the  ownership  and  possession  of  birds 
legally  taken  by  any  hunter  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  when  such  birds  have  been 
delivered  by  him  to  (1)  a  post  office,  (2)  a 
common  carrier,  or  (3)  a  locker,  storage 
plant  or  similar  facility  for  transportation 
to  some  person  other  than  the  hunter  or  a 
member  of  the  hunter's  immediate  house- 
hold". 

Naturally  if  the  man's  wife  or  his  chil- 
dren have  the  proper  license  and /or  duck 
stamp  which  is  required  for  taking  ducks, 
they  may  each  possess  a  limit.     — C.H.G. 

A   SHOCKING    SITUATION 

September's  Conservationist  carried  an 
article  called  "Fish  Inventory  Methods" 
which  I  found  very  interesting.  Then 
I  came  across  the  enclosed  news  item 
on  fish-shocking  methods  and  the  destruc- 
tion  this   practice   causes.    Note   the   state- 


ment that  "wildlife  division  scientists  in 
their  studies  of  effect  have  discovered  that 
fish,  all  types,  coming  in  contact  with  elec- 
trically charged  water  become  sterile,  and 
they  point  to  this  as  the  'real  menace'":  I 
would   appreciate  your  clarifying  this. 

—J.  W.  Billodeaux 

The  use  of  an  electric  seine  in  inventory- 
ing fish  has  been  a  common  practice  in  some 
states  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
checked  with  one  of  our  fishe>-ies  biologists 
regarding  the  effects  of  this  operation  in 
possibly  causing  sterility  in  fish,  and  we 
agree  that  the  newspaper  clipping  which 
you  enclose  seems  to  be  in  error.  In  fact, 
many  hatcheries  obtain  their  brood  fish  by 
the  use  of  this  electric  device;  naturally, 
they  could  not  do  so  if  it  had  the  effect  of 
sterilizing   the  fish. 

It  is  true  that  an  electric  current  passed 
over  fish  eggs  will  keep  them  from  hatch- 
ing, and  possibly  this  fact  was  the  source  of 
the  idea  stated  in  the   clipping. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  does  not  use  electric  fish  sei7ies 
in  their  fish  work,  although  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  do  so  at  some  future 
date.  Most  of  our  fish  samples  are  taken  by 
the  use  of  seines,  gill  nets,  or  chemicals. 

It  is  true,  as  the  clipping  states,  that  a 
conviction  for  the  violation  of  taking  fish 
by  means  of  an  electric  device  carries  with 
it  a  mandatory  jail  sentence  of  at  least  60 
days.  —C.H.G. 

WHAT   IS    CONSERVATION? 

Jennings,   La. 

I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered.  If  you  can't  answer  it  please 
send  it  to  a  man  who  can  answer  it  for  me. 
It  is,  some  people  think  that  conservation 
of  wildlife  means  not  using  trees  for  lum- 
ber and  not  hunting  or  fishing.  Is  this  idea 
correct?  Explain  your  answer  and  give 
any  other  information  about  the  subject 
you  can.  Please  answer  as  it  will  help  me 
an  awful  lot  in  school. 

— Roy  J.  Koplin,  Jr. 

I'od  have  certainly  touched  on  a  broad 
subject  about  which  many  people  have  the 
wrong  impression.  I  have  heard  many  defi- 
nitions of  the  word  "conservation"  but  the 
one  that  appeals  to  me  most  is  the  "wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources".  This  defi- 
nitely does  not  mean  leaving  trees  out  in 
the  woods  to  die,  or  not  harvesting  the 
available  surplus  of  fish  and  game.  The 
science  of  fish  and  game  management  has 
progressed  tremendously  during  the  past 
few  decades  and  we  are  now  finding  out 
that  we  have  not  been  utilizing  some  species 
to  the  extent  that  we  shoidd.       — C.H.G. 
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In  the  November  issue  we  promised  to 
give  you  in  this  issue  the  full  story  on  the 
engineering  project  that  will  ruin  Catahoula 
Lake  if  carried  out  as  presently  planned. 
Although  we  have  quite  a  bit  of  material  on 
hand,  we  are  still  missing  some  important 
data  that  we  want  to  include  in  the  article. 
So,  we  will  carry  the  article  on  "Catahoula 
Lake"  in  the  next  issue.  In  view  of  recent 
developments  we  think  the  following  address 
delivered  last  March  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers: 

BIG  DAM  FOOLISHNESS 

by 
Elmer  T.  Peterson, 

Associate  Editor 
The  Daily  Oklahoman-Oklahoma  City  Times 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
PRESENTED   AT  THE 
18th    NORTH    AMERICAN   WILD- 
LIFE  CONFERENCE 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  10,  1953 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  attended  your  con- 
ference here  in  Washington  as  a  delegate 
from  Iowa.  Jay  N.  Darling,  our  guiding- 
spirit,  was  resigning  as  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  disgusted  over  the  maze 
of  bureaucratic  procedure  and  contradic- 
tory policies  of  overlapping  agencies  which 
prevented  progress. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  remark  about 
bureaucrats  at  the  time.  He  said:  "The 
trouble  with  these  guys  is  that  they  don't 
read  each  other's  memos." 

Since  then  I  have  scrutinized  the  water- 
control  policies  of  endless  bureaus,  congres- 
sional committees,  boards  and  commissions. 
I  am  here  today  to  declare,  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  that — so  far  as 
the  prairie  plowlands  are  concerned — the 
government  has,  within  its  own  competent 
engineering  and  technical  reports,  informa- 
tion, which,  if  co-ordinated,  would  blow  the 
whole  big-dam  program  out  of  the  water. 
Yet  this  big-dam  program  goes  blandly 
ahead  as  if  it  were  the  only  authentic  flood- 
control  method.   So  I  repeat : 

"The  trouble  with  these  guys  is  that  they 
don't  read  each  other's  memos." 

It  is  almost  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy 
to  keep  actual  facts  from  the  people.  How 
close  to  the  truth  this  is  may  be  appreci- 
ated by  reading  the  recent  report  (1)  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
headed  by  Representative  Jones,  which 
recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  no  longer  make  surveys  and  in- 


vestigations to  determine  the  possibilities  of 
watershed  flood  control.    (2) 

This  is  uncomfortably  reminiscent  of  iron- 
curtain  proceedings  in  which  the  Russian 
tribunal  says,  in  effect:  "If  the  truth  hurts 
our  side,  pass  a  law  against  finding  out  the 
truth." 

The  Jones  committee  conducting  a  swivel- 
chair  investigation  of  the  Washita  valley 
from  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  is  so  un- 
familiar with  the  subject  that  it  claims  a 
table  of  comparisons  in  Readers'  Digest 
about  Little  Washita  Creek  is  "inaccurate," 
then  presents  what  it  calls  "revised  figures," 
which  are  even  more  favorable  to  agricul- 
tural flood  control  than  the  original  table. 
(2-A) 

The  Jones  report  contains  43  pages,  and 
it  sweepingly  condemns  agricultural  flood 
control — that  is  the  program  which  stops 
water  where  it  falls  so  that  no  floods  are 
produced  downstream.  I  emphatically  en- 
dorse that  program. 

The  Jones  report  is  composed  of  pseudo- 
technical  citations,  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  inadvertent  inconsistencies  which  ac- 
tually argue  on  our  side.  For  instance,  it 
amazingly  concedes  that  25-year  floods  can 
be  controlled  by  watershed  structures  of 
the  SCS  type.  (3)  Apparently  the  author 
of  the  report  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  a  typical  multiple-purpose  Army 
dam  type  in  Oklahoma  failed  to  control 
floods  three  times  in  eight  years.  (4)  Yet 
it  blithely  assumes  that  the  big-dam  system 
is  superior. 

If  you  are  confused  by  reading  the  Jones 
report,  I  will  translate  its  over-all  argu- 
ment into  a  very  simple  parallel,  using  en- 
gineering arithmetic  instead  of  half-truths 
or  theories. 

Summing  up  the  thesis  of  the  report,  here 
would  be  a  parallel:   (Quote) 

"We  contend  that  one  30-gallon  barrel 
will  receive  and  store  more  water  than  100 
one-gallon  buckets,  even  when  that  barrel  is 
frequently  caught  full  or  partially  full, 
whereas  the  buckets  are  always  kept  empty." 
To  show  how  generous  to  the  big-dam  cult 
I  am  in  making  this  comparison,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  official  engineering  figures  which 
show  that  a  typical  small  detention  dam  in 
the  Mill  Creek  watershed  of  Oklahoma  is 
positively  engineered  to  impound  5.22  inches 
of  runoff,  and  this  constant  impoundment 
capacity  is  guaranteed  by  the  automatic 
draw-down  outlet  pipes;  whereas  the  huge 
Denison  Dam  of  the  Army  Engineers  would 
not  possibly  impound  in  its  flood  pool  more 
than  1.31  inches  of  runoff  from  its  own  re- 
spective watershed,  which  includes  that  of 
Mill  Creek.  (5)  You  see  this  ratio  is  four 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  little  dam.  Even  with 
an  empty  flood  pool,  which  cannot  be  guar- 


anteed in  a  multiple-purpose  reservoir,  the 
big  reservoir  is  inferior. 

This  big  reservoir,  like  practically  all  the 
prairie  reservoirs,  is  a  multiple-purpose 
structure,  so  the  flood  pool  is  seldom  empty 
except  in  time  of  unusual  drouth.  Official 
tabulations  in  our  state  show  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  bigger  the  dam,  the  less  it  is  able  to 
impound  runoff.  (6).  Yet  the  Army  En- 
gineers at  Omaha,  in  what  purports  to  be 
an  expert  discussion  of  flood  control,  state 
precisely  the  opposite.  They  do  not  cite  sup- 
porting engineering  facts.  An  extraordi- 
nary phase  of  the  current  controversy  be- 
tween downstream  flood  control  advocates 
and  watershed  associations  is  that  it  is  we 
watershed  flood  control  proponents  who  are 
g-iving  actual  engineering  fact  and  figures, 
while  the  big-dammers  are  the  ones  who 
deal  in  theories,  claims  and  unsupported 
opinions.    (7) 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  remarkable  situation  in  which  certain 
high  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture are  quoted  as  saying:  "We  don't 
claim  that  the  SCS  program  will  stop  floods 
on  the  main  streams."  The  realistic  fact  is 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  they  claim 
or  don't  claim — the  statistics  conclusively 
prove  that  the  SCS  program  will  stop  floods 
on  the  main  streams  because  it  is  already 
doing  so  on  the  tributaries  of  main  streams, 
and  the  main  streams  have  no  source  of 
water  except  those  tributaries.    (8) 

Perhaps  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  ivhy 
these  few  USDA  officials  belittle  their  own 
program,  but  the  inescapable  conclusion, 
based  on  events,  is  that  they  are  intimidated 
by  the  Army  Engineers,  so,  without  produc- 
ing any  figures  to  support  their  feeble  nolo 
contendere,  they  make  this  blanket  state- 
ment to  keep  peace  in  the  great  family  of 
bureaucracy.  Back  of  this  farce,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  that  various  politicians,  in  an 
effort  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders,  have 
laid  down  impossible  constricting  proce- 
dures, like  those  of  the  Inter-Agency  com- 
mittees. One  such  politician  is  so  anxious 
to  please  both  sides  that  he  announced  that 
he  is  going  to  ask  for  a  legislative  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  merits  of  watershed 
versus  downstream  flood  control,  adding  that 
he  is  sure  the  big  dams  are  necessary  in  any 
case.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  Panhandle 
judge  who  said:  "I'm  going  to  give  the  de- 
fendant a  fair  trial,  and  then  find  him 
guilty." 

My  own  thesis,  backed  up  by  voluminous 
evidence,  is  that  agricultural  watershed 
flood  control,  in  the  average  prairie  plow- 
land  area,  is  vastly  superior  to  that  which 
is  purportedly  furnished  by  huge  reservoirs. 
Here  are  ten  chief  points  of  superiority, 
each  supported  by  high  authority. 
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1.  In  the  single  item  of  runoff  impound- 
ment, the  little  detention  reservoir  has  far 
greater  capacity  than  the  big  one,  propor- 
tionate to  watershed  area.  It  is  planned  that 
way.  Five  subwatersheds,  thus  far,  have 
been  given  the  SCS  treatment  in  the  Wash- 
ita valley,  aggregating  not  far  from  100,000 
acres.  Each  one,  since  1948,  has  received 
a  severe  performance  test.  Impoundment 
capacity  range  from  three  to  more  than  five 
inches  of  runoff.  Soil  conditions  and  topog- 
raphy vary  greatly,  including  hard  and 
sandy  lands,  sod,  timber,  croplands,  rolling 
land  and  very  gentle  slopes.    (9) 

2.  The  second  great  line  of  defense 
against  floods  on  the  main  stream  is  insoak, 
which  has  proved  itself  amazingly. 

On  the  West  Owl  Creek  subwatershed, 
the  SCS  engineers  figured  four  or  five 
inches  reservoir  impoundment  and  about 
three  inches  of  absorption  by  insoak.  In 
an  unprecedented  cloudburst  in  1950,  the 
treated  part  of  the  watershed  was  expected 
to  absorb  a  25-year  flood,  or  about  7  to  8 
inches.  The  engineers  were  flabbergasted 
to  findthat  it  took  care  of  a  100-year  flood, 
in  which  15.5  inches  of  cloudburst  fell 
within  36  hours.  (10)  The  overage  re- 
sulted from  unexpected  heavy  insoak. 

Almond  D.  Bull,  SCS  specialist  on  infiltra- 
tion, has  conducted  field  research  showing 
that  when  good  soil  conditions  are  brought 
about,  an  insoak  of  as  much  as  b.5  inches 
per  hour  takes  place,  and  that  there  is  no 
chart  curve  indicating  saturation,  but  a  con- 
stant absorption,  with  continuous,  steady 
infiltration  to  lower  levels.    (11) 

A  prime  factor  in  this  insoak  is  the  break- 
ing of  what  is  called  the  plowpan,  which  is 
not  necessarily  caused  by  the  moldboard 
plow,  as  once  presumed,  but  by  a  natural 
coagulation  of  fine  clay  particles  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  surface.  Techniques  in- 
clude the  use  of  sweet  clover  and  other  pan- 
penetrating  crops,  the  use  of  the  chisel 
plow,  deep  moldboard  plowing,  terracing, 
regrassing,  contour  furrowing,  and  related 
practices. 

Forestation  has  been  used  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  Seabrook  Farms,  New 
Jersey  as  an  insoak  medium,  and  water 
sprayed  in  the  woods,  even  up  to  50  inches 
in  ten  hours,  and  up  to  100  feet  of  water 
a  year  in  certain  spots.  The  classic  example 
of  Nature's  own  forest  insoak  is  seen  at 
Cherrapunji,  India,  where  jungles  con- 
stantly absorb  the  average  of  426  inches  a 
year  in  rainfall.    (12) 

3.  The  drawdown  tube  of  the  small  deten- 
tion dam  furnishes  the  third  substantial  line 
of  defense  against  floods  on  main  streams. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  automatic  flood- 
gates of  the  Miami  Conservancy  District  in 
Ohio,  also  known  as  the  "dry-dam"  principle, 
and  not  found  in  the  huge  multiple  purpose 
structures.  (13).  It  automatically  empties 
the  flood  pool  and  makes  it  ready  for  the 
next  downpour. 

4.  Inundation  of  millions  of  acres  of  our 
best  bottomlands  has  to  be  charged  against 
the  big  reservoirs  but  not  against  the  small 
detention  dams,  which  use  waste  or  inferior 
land  for  storage  space.  With  our  heavy  in- 
crease in  population,  we  are  getting  peril- 
ously near  the  two-acre-per-capita  allot- 
ment of  good  farmland,  especially  since  we 
are  losing  500,000  acres  (14)  per  year  by 
slope  erosion.  We  just  can't  afford  to  sub- 
merge 50,000  to  100,000  acres  at  a  clip 
for  big  reservoirs.  The  wanton  sacrifice 
of  50,000  acres  for  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  in 
Kansas,  destroying  an  annual  farm  produc- 
tion of  |6,000,000,  besides  other  consid- 
erations even  more  valuable,  is  a  red  light 
warning.    (15) 

5.  Sedimentation  is  another  terrific  draw- 
back of  big  reservoirs.  Publication  No. 
521  on  sedimentation  of  reservoirs,  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  typical 
report  which  shows  that  "these  guys  don't 


read  each  other's  memos,"  as  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  ago.  (16)  This  report  alone, 
with  its  tabulation  of  prairie  plowland  res- 
ervoirs rapidly  filling  with  silt,  should  be 
sufficient  to  blow  the  whole  big  dam  pro- 
gram out  of  the  water.  Being  phrased  in 
the  usual  cautious  technical  terms,  its  im- 
port is  not  readily  grasped  by  the  layman. 
But  the  unquestioned  facts  bring  such  in- 
escapable conclusions  to  any  one  who 
analyzes  them. 

The  peril  is  not  only  that  of  the  filling  of 
the  reservoir  itself,  which  in  the  average 
prairie  plowland  case  will  happen  in  about 
50  years.  (17-A).  The  far  greater  peril  is 
backwater  sedimentation,  which  my  good 
friend  Arthur  Carhart  calls  "aggradation." 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  blueprint  of  the 
Army  Engineers  (17)  which  forecasts  ulti- 
mate backwater  sedimentation  on  the  Wash- 
ita river  to  a  distance  of  100  river  miles 
upstream  from  the  Denison  (Texoma)  reser- 
voir. However  Dr.  Harold  H.  Munger,  pro- 
fessor of  hydraulic  engineering  at  Kansas 
State  College,  who  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  siltation,  says  that  this  estimate  is 
far  too  modest,  as  the  new  bed  of  the  river 
tends  to  be  built  up  parallel  to  the  old  bed  at 
a  height  equal  to  the  height  of  the  dam,  (18) 
and  that  in  typical  prairie  streams  deposi- 
tion can  be  expected  even  up  to  a  one  per 
cent  gradient.  (19)  This  formula  rests 
upon  recognized  geologic  indices.    (20) 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  confirms  the 
phenomenon  of  backwater  sedimentation  in 
an  interesting  letter  which  I  have.    (21) 

The  terrific  destruction  wrought  by  back- 
water sedimentation  in  the  Rio  Grande  flood 
plain  above  Elephant  Butte  reservoir  is 
vividly  described  by  Arthur  Carhart  in  his 
book,  "Water  or  Your  Life."  (22)  I  have 
personally  gathered  facts  and  figures  show- 
ing that  backwater  sedimentation  caused  by 
big  reservoirs  is  causing-  upstream  floods 
in  Oklahoma.  (23)  These  are  fortified  by 
abundant  photographic  evidence  which  I 
also  have.  When  President  Truman  and 
General  Pick  flew  over  Miami,  Oklahoma  in 
July  1951,  they  saw  a  flood  which  drowned 
one  man  and  did  85,000,000  worth  of  dam- 
age. What  they  didn't  know  was  that  this 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  huge 
Pensacola  Dam,  downstream.  (24).  At  the 
same  time  they  were  prescribing  more  such 
dams,  ostensibly  to  control  floods. 

6.  Wildlife  ecology  is  being  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  big  prairie  dams.  As  pointed  out 
many  years  ago  by  Jay  N.  Darling  (25), 
these  create  "biologic  deserts"  because  the 
silt  chokes  aquatic  vegetation  upon  which 
aquatic  animal  life  ultimately  depends. 
Spawning-beds  are  destroyed  by  siltation. 
(26)  River-bank  ecology  is  violently  dis- 
rupted and  stream-fishing  disappears. 

I  plead  especially  for  the  kid  with  the 
bent  pin  and  can  of  worms,  who  used  to  be 
common  along  our  steadily  flowing  clear 
streams,  but  who  has  disappeared  from  our 
prairie  countryside.  Rapid  runoff  through 
200,000,000  new  gullies  (27)  and  channel 
siltation  have  done  their  dirty  work.  We 
should  stop  water  where  it  falls,  keep  soil 
where  it  is,  raise  the  water-table,  revive  old 
springs,  start  creeks  running  clear  all  year, 
?nd  insure  a  steady  flow  of  clear  water  in 
rivers.  (28)  Incidentally,  the  small  SCS 
detention  dams,  protected  against  siltation 
by  soil  conservation  practices,  are  proving 
to  be  fine  fishing  water. 

Wildlife  ecology  in  general.  It  has  become 
a  familiar  truism  that  soil  conservation  and 
propagation  of  wildlife  habitat  and  cover 
go  hand  in  hand.  No  force  for  advance- 
ment of  sound  wildlife  management  is  so 
powerful  or  effective  as  that  of  Mother 
Nature,  who  is  one  woman  who  always  has 
the  last  word.  She  has  shown  by  infinite 
experience  pi-oof  that  good  soil  conservation 
practices  parallel,  equal  and  surpass  the 
operations  of  the  wilderness,  so  far  as  the 


general  biology  is  concerned.  Darling,  like 
his  many  able  colleagues  everywhere,  has 
abundantly  shown  that  sound  practices, 
including  prevention  of  over-grazing,  have 
restored  vegetation,  raised  the  water  table 
and  restored  wildlife  habitat.  The  big  dam 
movement  not  only  fails  to  produce  such 
effects,  but  positively  antagonizes  such  a 
program.    (29) 

7.  Soil  conservation,  in  itself,  besides  its 
enormous  value  to  wildlife  management,  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  all.  It  is  shown  by 
a  four-state  survey  that  it  immediately  adds 
32  per  cent  to  average  crop  production, 
thereby  enormously  increasing  the  over-all 
economic  potential.  The  big  dam  program 
erodes  millions  of  acres  of  our  best  and  most 
fertile  land  out  of  the  total  area,  by  direct 
inundation,  which  is  even  more  deadly  than 
the  wash  of  soil  on  the  slope.  To  cap  the 
climax  of  destruction,  it  produces  progres- 
sive blight  of  backwater  sedimentation,  to 
ruin  bottomlands  upstream  from  inundated 
areas.  How  a  USDA  man  can  encourage  big 
downstream  dams  in  view  of  these  proven 
facts  is  an  incredible  proposition.  He  be- 
trays his  own  cause. 

8.  The  atomic  age  has  brought  a  unique 
double-edged  situation.  It  has  insured  that 
hydro  power,  once  a  fetish  of  big-dam  pro- 
moters, will  soon  be  obsolete.  It  is  already 
more  expensive  than  steam-generated  power 
in  the  low  gradient  areas.  (30)  This  atomic 
age  has  also  created  a  new  and  hideous 
threat  to  all  communities  in  flood  plains 
below  large  dams,  including  radio-active 
contamination.  The  bombing  'of  the  Mohne 
and  Sorpe  dams  of  Germany  by  the  RAF 
in  World  War  II  produced  appalling  dis- 
aster. (31)  This  is  not  a  theoretical  menace 
but  a  most  realistic  one,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  Army  Engineers  them 
selves,  for  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  had 
a  part  in  the  bombing  of  big  river  dams 
in  Korea. 

9.  It  is  estimated  (32)  that  16,000,000 
tons  of  rich  stinking  mud  was  deposited  in 
the  Kansas  City  bottoms  in  the  1951  flood. 
This  represents  a  far  greater  economic  loss 
than  the  damage  to  urban  installations  by 
the  surge  of  water,  because  it  was  a  small 
fraction  of  a  tremendous  wash  of  rich  land- 
soup  from  the  tributary  territory.    (33) 

10.  The  big  multiple-purpose  dam  is  a 
broad  entering  wedge  for  nationalization  of 
power.  Power  is  the  key  to  all  industry. 
Here  we  find  abundant  documentation.    (34) 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  that  time  has  not 
permitted  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the 
various  points,  but  again  invite  you  to 
refer  to  the  documentation  if  you  are  in- 
terested. 

I  have  proved  that  agricultural  flood 
control  is  the  modern  scientific  method 
which  should  replace  the  obsolete  surface 
reservoirs  of  the  Army  Engineer  type  and 
magnitude.  I  charge  that  the  Army  Engi- 
neers do  not  understand  large  scale  flood 
control,  and  this  charge  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  report  of  July  2,  1952,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Army  Civil  Functions, 
Representative  John  H.  Kerr,  chairman. 
This  report  shows,  among  other  things,  that 
the  §250,000,000  program,  ostensibly  to  con- 
trol floods  on  the  Missouri  river,  has  ac- 
tually made  floods  icorse.  (35)  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  was  present  at  the  hearing 
and  offered  no  rebuttal.  With  such  a  situa- 
tion in  the  background,  and  with  ample 
high  engineering  authority  (36)  on  my 
side,  I  submit  this  case. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  space  we  can- 
not print  the  documentation  given  by  the 
author.  However,  we  do  have  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  references  available,  and  if 
you  desire  a  copy,  please  address  your  re- 
guest  to  Box  SJ,8S,  L.  S.  U.,  University 
Station,  Baton  Rouge.  We'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  documentation  free  of  cost. 

—THE  END 
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M 
Maps.  Campti.  La Nov  ,  p.  4 

Game  and  Fish  Man  of  Louisiana  Feb..  back  cover 
Meetings.   Louisiana  Wildlife  k   Fisheries 

Commission,  see:   La.  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 

Commission — Action  of  the  Commission 

Milestone   Resource   Meeting  Held   ....  Nov..   p.  14 
Monroe  Swimming  Pool,  Fishin'  in  the 

Swimmin'  Pool.  John  Blanehard  Nov.,  p.  18 

Museum,  see:   La.  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Museum 
Muskrat.  Muskrat — Nutria, 

Frank  Ashbrook  March,  p.  16 

N 
National  Rifle  Association,  It  CAN  Happen 

to  You!,   Claude  Gresham  Sept.  p.  18 

Nutria.  Muskrat — Nutria. 

Frank  Ashbrook  March,  p.  16 
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Pelicans.  Pelicans  to  Britain  July-Aug.,  p.  23 

Pheasants.    Pheasants   in   the    Southland, 

Claude    Gresham    Dec,    p.  16 

PIROGUES.  They're  Off!.  Mel  Washburn   May-June,  p.  8 
Poisoning.  Lead  Poisoning  on  Catahoula 

Lake,  Riehard  E.  Yancey  Feb.,  p.  2 

R 
Raccoons.  'Coon  Hunters  Seek  Legislation, 

Herman    Englehart   ... - Mav-June,   p.  10 

Rangers,  see:   Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 

Commission — Personnel 
Rails,   see:    Birds — Game   Birds 

s 

Shrimp.  Observations  on  the  Life  History  ant 

Habits   of   the   Lake   Shrimp. 

Percy   Tiosca.  Jr Jan.,  p.  2 

Shrimp  Boats  Is   A-Comin' Sept.,  p.  6 

Skeet.  Spring  Fiesta  Skeet  Shoot, 

Claude  Gresham  May-June,  p.  5 

Snakes.  L-C  Treatment  of  Venomous  Bites 

or    Stings.   Herbert  L.   Stahnke Sept..   p.  10 

Snipe.  Jack-snipe  with  a  Mist  Net. 

Claude   Gresham  March,  p.  8 

Squirrels,  Bangin'  the  Bushvtails. 

John  Blanehard  Dec.  p.  2 


Tarpon,  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Sept.,  p. 

Taxidermy.  Art  of  Mounting  a  Bird.  The. 

Ambrose  Daigre Oct.,   I 

u 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"Dear  Mr.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

by  George  Moore  Sept.,  p. 

V 

Violations,  see:  Louisiana  Game  &  Fish  Law- 
Convictions  for  First  Half  of  1953  Julv-Aug..  p. 
W 

Washington  Parish  Conservation  League, 

We  Built  a  Clubhouse,  C.  L.  Stephens      April,  p. 

Waterfowl.   Connecting  Link.  The. 

Leslie  Glasgow  and  John  Newsom  Dec.  I 

Digest    of    Dove    and    Waterfowl 

Regulations  Nov..  p. 

Louisiana  Waterfowl  Kill,   The, 

Richard  E.  Yancey  Anril.  i 

Waterfowl  Shooting  Hours  Nov..  p. 

Y 

Youth,  Y'outh  Education  Progress. 

Charles  Phillips  April,  p. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK,  no  less.  Our  old  cover  design 
had  served  its  purpose  well,  but  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  a  change  was  needed — for 
a  number  of  reasons.  First,  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  new  outlook  in  Louisiana's  wildlife  admin- 
istration. We  sincerely  feel  that  our  state  is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  conservation,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  your  magazine's  outward 
appearance  reflect  the  change.  Second,  the  new 
design  gives  more  room  for  the  art  or  photo- 
graphic illustration.  And,  third,  the  design  fea- 
tures LOUISIANA.  We  are  proud  of  the  Pelican 
State  and  what  she  has  to  offer,  and  we  want  any- 
one who  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  Conservationist 
to  associate  it  immediately  with  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  We  think  this  new  cover,  selected  from 
among  many  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
does  the  job.  The  design  is  by  Noel  Jeffrey,  who 
has  done  so  many  excellent  illustrations  for  the 
magazine.  *     *     *     * 

Adding  four  extra  pages  to  the  November  issue, 
and  cramming  this  one  as  full  as  possible,  still 
did  not  permit  us  to  include  herein  the  quail  re- 
stocking evaluation  which  was  promised  you  for 
December.    Don't  give  up — next  month! 

You  will  note  in  this  issue  a  report  on  the 
first  hunting  fatality  of  the  season.  We  intend  to 
overstress  each  and  every  hunting  accident  which 
we  hear  of,  but  at  the  same  time  let's  never  lose 
sight  of  the  over-all  picture.  Automobile  accidents 
can  kill  more  than  30,000  people  a  year  and  nobody 
bats  so  much  as  the  proverbial  eyelash,  but  just 
let  a  coupla  hunters  get  knocked  over  and  you 
can  expect  war-size  headlines.  Hunting  is  one  of 
our  safest  sports — don't  forget  it!  But  let's  make 
it  safer.  If  you  hear  of  a  gun  accident,  give  us 
a  report  on  it.         #     *     *     * 

Speaking  of  reports,  we  are  still  interested  in 
big  fish  records,  and  fall  and  winter  is  the  time 
for  big  fish  in  Louisiana.  Check  your  April  issue 
of  the  Conservationist  for  the  sizes  we're  in- 
terested in.  *     *     *     * 

Sailfish  off  Grand  Isle!  More  of  the  big-finned 
fellows  have  been  sighted  off  the  Louisiana  coast 
in  recent  weeks  than  ever  before.  Until  October  31 
only  three  sailfish  had  ever  been  taken  in  Loui- 
siana waters.  On  that  day  John  Lauricella,  New 


ayou 
rowsing 

Orleans  fisherman  who  has  been  making  a 
special  effort  to  take  sails,  tied  into  and  landed  a 
96-pounder  which  was  over  seven  feet  in  length. 
Not  satisfied  with  that,  he  went  back  the  following 
day  and  caught  two  more.  That's  right— two,  not 
one.  Three  sails  for  the  weekend,  equalling  the 
total  taken  previously.  John's  big  fish  should  rank 
well  up  in  the  country's  list  this  year,  if  not  on 
top.  World  record  for  Atlantic  sailfish  is  123 
pounds,  and  very  few  over  the  century  mark  have 
been  taken.  *     *     *     * 

If  any  of  you  deer  hunters  kill  an  unusually 
large  buck,  or  one  with  an  exceptional  rack,  drop 
us  a  line  about  it.  If  you  can  get  a  picture  of  it, 
so  much  the  better.  Give  us  the  hog-dressed  or 
live  weight  of  your  big  deer  if  possible.  On  the 
antlers,  give  us  the  number  of  points  and  the 
maximum  spread.  I  have  never  seen  a  Louisiana 
buck  entered  in  the  North  American  Big  Game 
Records,  but  I've  a  suspicion  that  some  of  our  old 
bayou  mossbacks  would  make  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  officials  perk  up. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion will,  for  the  first  time,  be  host  to  the  1954 
meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Game  Conference. 
This  meeting  attracts  wildlife  administrators, 
technicians,  and  enforcement  personnel  from  the 
13  southeastern  states.  More  than  300  people  are 
expected  to  attend  next  year's  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  New  Orleans,  probably  in  October. 
Sportsmen's  groups  over  the  state  would  do  well 
to  consider  sending  a  representative.  It  will  be 
a  good  opportunity  for  Federation  personnel  to 
get  an  insight  into  just  what  is  being  done  in 
behalf  of  wildlife  in  the  south. 

*  *     *     * 

We  have  received  no  end  of  compliments  on 
our  treatment  of  Black  Lake  in  last  month's  issue. 
It  seems  that  sportsmen  the  state  over  want  more 
of  these  where-to-go,  how-to-do,  and  what-do-I- 
find-when-I-get-there  articles.  Given  time,  we  in- 
tend to  cover  each  major  body  of  water  in  Loui- 
siana. Hang  on  to  your  copies  of  the  magazine, 
and  before  long  we  think  you'll  have  a  ready- 
reference  library  of  information  about  Louisiana's 
hunting  and  fishing  facilities. 

*  *     *     * 

Included  herein  is  the  1953  index  we  promised 
you.  If  you  have  kept  all  ten  1953  issues,  and  care 
to  have  them  bound,  you  might  consider  having 
this  index  placed  in  the  front  of  your  volume. 

*  *     *     * 

If  you  didn't  get  a  chance  to  wade  through 
"With  the  Federation"  in  the  November  issue,  we 
suggest  you  do  so  now-  Lots  of  meat  there. 

— C.H.G. 


-Photo   by  Blanchard. 


Tremendous  catches  of  red  snapper  have  been  taken  from  the  deep  "snapper 

reefs"  off  Louisiana   in   recent  weeks.  The  excellent  specimen 

looking  you  in  the  eye  here  weighed  more  than  thirty  pounds 


